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C rossroads - these are meetings. These are roads 
crissing and crossing in a history and culture of 
various nations, countries and entire continents, as 
well as events larger than life. These are faces that 
have slipped by and been forgotten and those that re¬ 
main, set in memory for all time; the crossing of glan¬ 
ces sharp as a blade, inexplicably sparking the flame of 
love, passion or at times - hostility, even hatred. Meet¬ 
ings destined and those by chance, determining life 
and fate, both happy and tragic moments. 

Why crossroads? Because there is not a single life 
‘scheduled’ straight as a spinster’s die that takes an 
even course. The straight do bend, break, stream in 
various directions, appear to take a nose dive, then fly 
upwards, striking another straight, taking the form of 
sharp angles ... Such is the geometry of life. Such are 
its difficult lessons. 

There is a saying “to learn from personal experi¬ 
ence”, or “to learn life from life” - as if tailor made for 
the main protagonist of this book. No, history did not 
give her a chance for another education. 

Her name is Gina Dimant and she became accus¬ 
tomed to this, grew into it with time. Her parents though, 
gave her another - Hinda Wejgsman. To change a name, 
be it according to your wishes or someone else’s - either 
way, amounts to a change of self. Behind this act there 
is always a deeper matter. Either a person is not com¬ 
fortable in their own shoes, niggled by some personal 
lingering trauma or society does not accept it and then 
has no qualms to enforce another name. 

Gina’s biography is rich in marked turning points: 
war, refuge, deportation, repatriation, emigration, im¬ 
migration, hunger, cold, illness, despair, grief, loss, and 
- love, happiness and prosperity. All in excess. Change 
in location and time (epochs and time zones), social 
and economic systems, cultures, languages; difficult 
assimilation, to be only rootless again ... All this lived 
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through and through, overcome again and again, no 
doubt can be said “to learn from personal experience” 
and “to learn life from life.” 

Gina’s crossroads weave a living canvas of flesh, 
bones and nerves that make up this book. Although 
at its basis there is a lengthy exchange between the 
narrator and the heroine, the reader shall not find the 
expected questions and answers typical for this genre. 
A life of crossing journeys is reflected in her story with 
its own kind of crossed structure: woven in person¬ 
al, even intimate episodes of the protagonist’s biogra¬ 
phy and travels into the past, reinforced with archival 
documents and expert research. Last but not least, the 
labour of recollection is crowned by the fruits of labour 
in setting memory into words. The book’s narration 
can therefore be likened to travelling down memory’s 
lane from the present into yesteryear. Why would Gina 
in the galloping autumn of life undertake this far from 
easy challenge? So as to preserve the past for posterity, 
in the belief that the word fixed on the page shall not 
turn into dust? So as to ‘hold back’ the precious mo¬ 
ments - regardless of the hardships that might befall 
her - of life slipping away? Perhaps for her grandchild¬ 
ren and their future families? Though not only for 
her own grandchildren, but also for all the present 
generation of grandchildren who live in another reality, 
other myths. Certainly, not in order to teach them, for 
everyone takes the path of learning life in their own 
life, in their own way. Gina sets out into the past not 
to preach or instruct but simply to make sure they 
know. 

A biography of a preceding generation is akin to a 
family’s capital - a legacy that passes from one genera¬ 
tion to the next. It is far from every family that affords 
its heirs such a precious heirloom. 
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UNDER THE CHUPPAH 


J ust where and what crossroad of fate brought to¬ 
gether the modest Miss Dora Grinblat of a so-called 
reputable Jewish family and the bold, quick-silver 
Abram Wejgsman, the past will not reveal. They met and 
the heavens above saw to it that they at once formed 
a pair. Their rendezvous became all the more amorous 
and saying goodbye, all the more painful. As family le¬ 
gend has it, soon it was clear that Dora was with child. 
What measure of their mutual magnetism was the cu¬ 
riosity of youth and what measure the fervour of the 
young Abram added to the blushing affection of Dora, it 
is hard to say. The matter of sin and reflection was not 
something they reflected on. They did not see any sin 
in the fact they became fond of one another. Moreover, 
Abram met the challenge with honour, offering Dora his 
loving hand and heart. 

Preparations for the wedding started well and truly 
apace. A chuppah was raised, the men dusted off their 
yarmulkes and the betrothed set out for the nearby Mo¬ 
riah synagogue in Warsaw at 7 Dzielna, close to the 
Grinblat home. Here in the presence of witnesses a re¬ 
cord was entered into the book of solemnization. It is 
noteworthy that neither family, be it Wejgsman or Grin¬ 
blat, were inclined to pass through the temple’s doors 
often. The fact that they did pay a visit was more a 
matter of circumstance whereupon their children, sud¬ 
denly without asking, decided on marriage vows and so 
they decided to abide by good custom and not trespass 
the covenant of the forefathers of their forefathers. 

Thus the first and chance meeting of hearts for 
Abram and Dora was set in stone by a signature. Af¬ 
terwards it transpired, set in stone for all time. 

The young couple therefore embarked upon the path 
of marriage and all its responsibilities. 
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Dora was not yet twenty, while Abram was only twen¬ 
ty two. Although the official documents had Abram 
and Dora Wejgsman in the same year of birth - 1905 - 
there was a small difference in age all the same. Simi¬ 
lar inaccuracies in records in this period were not rare. 
A year or two was not considered significant. 

On January 11, 1926, a girl was born - a carbon 
copy of her father. Bright-eyed, curious and impossibly 
restless. Her parents, Abram and Dora, gave her the 
name of Hinda - Wejgsman. Indeed this was a combi¬ 
nation that appealed. The forename suited the wide- 
eyed daughter (translated from Yiddish, Hinda stands 
for female deer), as well as the surname Wejgsman 
(none other than a corruption of white, Weissman or 
Whiteman) turned out to be a perfect fit for this ala¬ 
baster baby girl. 

At home, harmony and calm reigned among the 
young couple, while on the streets of Warsaw, there 
was ferment. 

In May 1926, Marshal Jozef Pilsudski, after first ha¬ 
ving been in office in 1918 - 1922, again took the reins 
of the independent Polish state by staging a military 
coup. In October he became head of the government. A 
period now began in Polish history known as Sanation, 
representing a moral healing of society, one that had 
up to now been torn and destabilized by conflicts. At 
the same time, Sanation meant authoritarian rule and 
limitations placed on democracy. As far as the situation 
of Polish Jews was concerned, their lot improved some¬ 
what. In any case, in the very years Pilsudski ruled, 
laws from the times of Tsarist Russia discriminating 
Jews were repealed. 

Taking into account the fact that interwar indepen¬ 
dent Poland had Jews making up almost 10 percent of 
the population of 30 million (in no other corner of the 
world was this so high) - this was an extremely impor¬ 
tant watershed both for Polish Jews and Poland as a 
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whole. Facts and figures aside, the reality was that life 
for Jews in Poland left much to be desired. At the same 
time, it must be said that equally for Poles, life was far 
from a walk in the park. 

No matter the tribulations experienced by Warsaw 
citizens, held hostage by political warfare and econo¬ 
mic malaise, little Hinda had no shortage of love 
from her parents. Moreover, she was the first Grinb- 
lat grandchild and the first girl among the Wejgsman 
grandchildren. The grandparents adored her and the 
story goes, treated her like a princess. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


G ina’s maternal grandfather Anszel Grinblat was a 
Warsaw native. When and whence his ancestors 
moved to the capital of the then Polish Kingdom, no one 
has managed to learn. Judging by the surname, most 
likely from Galicia. Grinblats, from the beginning of the 
17 th century, often were the names of water carriers be¬ 
cause they covered barrels of water with green leaves so 
that the water didn’t heat up (Griinblatt consists of two 
German words: Griin - green and Blatt - a leaf). 1 

In his youth grandfather Anszel served in the Impe¬ 
rial Russian Army. The so-called Judaic recruit, most 
likely called up at the beginning of the last decade of 
the 19 th century, found himself in Tula, a city approxi¬ 
mately 200 kilometers south of Moscow. 

The place where he served, apparently as a trooper, re¬ 
mained in family history for the simple reason that it was 
from there Anszel returned with his wife, a Tula Jewess by 
the name of Mania. The name of the city was constantly 
on the lips of all the Grinblats because Mania brought 
with her from Tula a samovar (how else?). She was an 
ardent drinker of tea and drank it from a saucer. She 
would also sweeten her tea, every now and then taking a 
nibble of a sugar cube - preciously held in her hand. This 
was something the Polish branch of the family could not 
help being astounded by. Slowly, it became part of their 
personal landscape but they would still keep whispering 
among themselves: “Look - yet another Russianism. Just 
like tickling your eyes with the ‘sugar bomb’ hanging over 
the table when sipping bitter tea. 2 Poor Ruskis - not a 
penny to spare to drink tea like normal people.” 


1 This surname in various languages and transcriptions appears 
as Greenblat, Greenblatt, Grinblat, Grinblatt, jtuVb. 

2 To be exact, a ‘sugar head’ or a ‘sugar loaf - special kind of 
pressed sugar. 
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Mania was an unsurpassed guardian of cleanliness. 
In the house she washed the floor carefully - few sai¬ 
lors could scrub a deck so well, or indeed discipline the 
carpet so evenly and lovingly smooth each wrinkle. It 
was her passion for ‘disinfection’ that was the talk of 
the house at the Grinblats and later - at the Wejgs- 
mans. No matter how much the Polish relatives made 
fun of her and her Russian inextinguishable accent, 
when her Russian borscht and Russian herring were 
served they would lick their plate clean and always ask 
for another helping. 

Grandmother Mania didn’t work but looked after the 
house and the upbringing of children. There were four: 
three daughters - Dora, Ewa and named in honour of 
her mother Mania - known as Masza to save confusion 
- and the general favourite, a real charmer, the only son, 
Felek. 

A tireless worker, Anszel was the breadwinner of the 
family. It is curious that independent Poland gave him 
work in a court, most likely at a lower position, probably 
as a copyist of documents and this in spite of the fact 
that at that time employment of Jews in the public sec¬ 
tor was restricted. Though, according to the constitu¬ 
tion of 1921, in Poland any discrimination on religious, 
racial or national grounds was officially forbidden, Jews 
were not on equal footing with Poles in regard to the 
public service. However, it was obvious there were also 
exceptions. 

Grandpa and grandma Grinblat lived in the Mura- 
now Quarter, on 12 Niska Street. The windows of their 
flat looked out onto the street and were the only ones in 
the entire facade that were sparkling clean. Gina could 
easily distinguish them also because no one had such 
beautiful flowers perched on the windowsill - thanks 
to grandma, who lovingly looked after them. Gina also 
remembers a military commissariat next door. Pro¬ 
bably, the continual passing of tall, well built men in 
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uniform in and out of the building made an impression 
on the girl, especially the sword belt holding the stately 
torso firm, and holster, nestling its dangerous weapon 
inside - a revolver. 

Niska Street could in fact be said to be in two parts. 
One that among locals was known in Yiddish as Toyte 
Gas, meaning Silent (or Dead), a small section of the 
street, where lived more or less financially comfortable 
Jews - here, according to their status, were the Grin- 
blats. In the other part the poor went about their busi¬ 
ness: dealers in brie a brae, loaders and porters and 
a whole host of others. There, a terrible hubbub was 
continually heard, which did not die, even at night. The 
street was a veritable cacophony of various tongues, 
but Yiddish certainly prevailed. Between wars Mu- 
ranow was mainly a Jewish area in which migrants 
from Lithuania and Belorussia lodged. Here thousands 
upon thousands of Jews crowded into cellars and at¬ 
tics of run-down rented houses. Some rented literally 
a corner of a room, often there was only one bed where 
family members took turns to sleep. 

Grandpa and grandma Wejgsman (known also as 
Weksman, Waksman or Wegsman) - Szyja and Etel 
(Etla), born Cwieczkienbaum, lived on the other, right 
bank of the Vistula, in the Pelcowizna Quarter, on 
Modlinska, a long street, it would appear without end, 
leading right along the banks of the river. Their place 
was cramped: grandpa Szyja was a shoemaker and his 
workshop was part of their home. In one corner rolls 
with leather were piled up, in another - there was a sew¬ 
ing machine and underfoot, rubber scraps were scat¬ 
tered. Customers, probably were far and few between 
- for the family could hardly make ends meet - and Gina 
heard often disturbing conversations on how to scrape 
up money at the beginning of the month so as to pay the 
rent. In the 1930s rent for a flat ate up most of the earn¬ 
ings. Those who happened to live during those times, 
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say that the monthly rent for a little room with a kitchen 
came to 82 zlotys. This sum becomes especially expres¬ 
sive when compared to the average earnings of a worker, 
who after paying the rent would only have about 20 zlo¬ 
tys a month spare for his family. 

House owners strictly observed their interests and for 
a delay of payment of two months, expelled residents 
with all their chattels onto the street. This happened 
pretty often. It is clear therefore that the Wejgsmans 
lived under constant threat. 

Gina remembers her Wejgsman grandfather as be¬ 
ing strict. He was, as it is known, a rather difficult per¬ 
son. Grandmother Etla, however, had some influence 
on him and had the children’s respect. And there were 
seven: three sons - Abram, Chaim and Naftali, as well 
as four sisters - Sonia, Mania, Dora and Henia. 3 All of 
them were compelled to work since they were young - 
otherwise the family would have to face the debt collec¬ 
tor. Poverty would often threaten to pay them a visit. 

Gina’s childhood passed in a large and close-knit 
family (enough to mention that two Wejgsman bro¬ 
thers married two of the Grinblat sisters: Dora became 
Abram’s wife and Masza - Naftali’s.) On holidays seven¬ 
teen Grinblat and Wejgsman adults would gather, as 
well as the wider family, who would drop in. There was 
not enough room around the huge folding table and 
when grandchildren were born one after another, there 
was no place to turn at all. But what cheer! The Wejgs¬ 
mans were musical - the Modlinska Street nightingales. 
They sang splendidly, generally in Yiddish, which Gina 
didn’t happen to know. 

But is translation really necessary for a good song? 


3 Many of the Grinblat and Wejgsman forenames repeat through 
and across the respective generations: Dora - Gina’s mother, Dorka 
- Gina’s aunt, her father’s sister; Mania - Gina’s maternal grand¬ 
mother, also Mania (Masza) - Gina’s aunt, her mother’s sister, as 
well as Mania - Gina’s aunt, her father’s sister. 
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FATHER’S CHOICE, MOTHER’S CHOICE 


I n the large Grinblat-Wejgsman family whenever any¬ 
one was in need, help came from all corners. When 
Abram was called up to the army (conscription in the 
Second Polish Republic was obligatory) and Dora was left, 
breast-feeding her baby, the help of relatives came just at 
the right time. However to have enough to live on, Dora 
was compelled to look for work. She had no vocational 
qualifications or almost any experience - it was neces¬ 
sary therefore to be content with the position of a simple 
worker at the “Plomyk” match factory in Pelcowizna. 

Gina recalls: “Already in the 1950s mother mentioned 
more than once this fact of her life, apparently insignifi¬ 
cant for others. And why, might you ask? - A combination 
of circumstances meant that Liwa Szoken, at that time 
Wladyslaw Gomulka’s wife, was her friend at the factory. 

Gomulka, a member of the Communist Party of 
Poland since 1926, became later an eminent figure 
known in the party as ‘Comrade Wieslaw’, and in the 
Polish People’s Republic assumed the position of the 
all-powerful First Secretary of the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Polish United Workers’ Party. 4 Liwa herself 
was a die-hard communist who suffered for her beliefs. 
(The Communist Workers’ Party of Poland, a year later 
after its foundation in 1918 was outlawed, and many 
activists found themselves many a time behind bars 
‘for anti-state activity’, including Liwa and her comrade 
husband.) 5 For my mother this episode of her youth 


4 Wladyslaw Gomulka and Liwa Szoken officially took a civil marriage 
in 1950, when their son Ryszard Strzelecki was 20. Gomulka was the 
First Secretary of the Polish Workers’ Party in 1943-1948 and First 
Secretary of the Polish United Workers’ Party in 1956-1970. 

5 The Communist Workers’ Party of Poland was renamed the Com¬ 
munist Party of Poland in 1925 and remained outlawed right up to 
the end of its existence in 1938. 
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when she worked side by side with Gomulka’s spouse, 
was a subject of pride. Now when I think about it, a 
particular ‘folk’ naivety took the reins here, one with a 
dash of proletarian and party snobbery .. 

There, at the “Plomyk” factory (meaning “Flame”) 
Dora for the first time faced communist ideals in the 
‘flaming’ exhortations of ‘Comrade Zofia’ - as Liwa was 
known in the Party. 

It seems that at the same time, communistic ideas 
embedded themselves also in the heart and mind of her 
impressionable husband Abram. One can assume that 
his stay in the army bore fruit. The word of army Party 
propagandists had its effect - sowing seeds to welcom¬ 
ing ground. Abram since childhood could see injustice 
at large, unabated exploitation, the wealth of those in 
power and their usurpation of all workers’ rights and 
their extreme deprivation. 

Having served one and a half years, he returned 
home, to his young wife and baby daughter, ‘a differ¬ 
ent person’, ready to risk his family’s wellbeing for the 
sake of the overthrow of capitalism and victory for inter¬ 
nationalism. Apparently, his restless spirit yearned to 
serve society. In fact, in this respect interwar Poland of¬ 
fered a veritable feast. Parties and other political organi¬ 
zations of various directions were a dime a dozen - also 
Jewish. Zionists of different orientations preached the 
return of Jews to Palestine, the left-wing socialist Gene¬ 
ral Jewish Labour Union, Bund, opposed repatriation 
to the historical homeland, while advocating democracy, 
development of a social security network and education 
for Jews. The Peoples’ Jewish Party set as their aim the 
establishment of rights for Jewish autonomy in Poland 
and the Union of Poles-Israelites supported assimilation 
in Polish society. Zionists and Bundists even had their 
representatives in the Sejm [Parliament], 

Abram Wejgsman was far from an advocate of Zi¬ 
onism - the home of his forefathers did not beckon in 
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his imagination. Figuratively speaking, in the Zionist 
‘moneybox’ Keren Kayemeth, Abram didn’t even lower 
a stiver. Though in his own eyes he was, of course a 
Jew - not religious, not orthodox, but not assimilated. 
Somewhere in between. Yiddish was his first language, 
but he also knew Polish, and as if didn’t notice the 
wall, separating him from Poles. At the same time, he 
didn’t belong to those who were afraid to admit they 
know Yiddish, who disown their long-lived traditions. 
He didn’t share the goal of folkists (populists) for the 
creation of Jewish autonomy either - no doubt, consi¬ 
dering this a half measure. 

Action on a grand scale and radical action - these 
were his aims, what Abram hungered for. Fighting for 
the Jewish cause was only a part of the struggle for 
universal justice. This ‘call to arms’ was met by the 
work of the Communist Party. 

Abram was quite a good joiner, but paid more at¬ 
tention to propaganda activities than his profession, 
educating his fellow workers who as yet had not seen 
clearly their rights. For this reason he did not mana¬ 
ge to stay in the same job for long - employers dis¬ 
missed him for propaganda and causing unrest. Gina 
recounts: “As far as I remember, father spent more time 
searching for a job than staying in one. Fortunately, he 
never landed in court. Prisons were literally bursting at 
the seams with political prisoners. 

“My father was on good terms with some of the for¬ 
mer inmates from the prisons, underground commu¬ 
nists. Probably, as a cover, he took me a number of 
times when went to ‘pay them a visit’, in fact, to discuss 
essential party affairs.” 

When it came to justice, Abram knew no fear. 

Besides, the destinies of world democracy were so vital 
for him that in 1936 he was even ready “to fulfil his inter¬ 
national duty” and volunteer to Spain, where thousands 
of Polish citizens took up arms against fascism and joined 
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the republicans. A greater number still, dreamed of this. 
The Wejgsmans and Grinblats known as the “large fami¬ 
ly”, appealing to Abram’s sense of responsibility, mana¬ 
ged to dissuade him. Abram could not afford to go, be 
engaged in a battle, face bullets and bayonets and risk 
making his wife a widow, his daughter an orphan. All at 
the mercy of fate, without a means of support. 

Relatives helped and when the musical chairs that 
Abram practised, moving from work to work, started 
sinking the family ship and raised the harbinger of di¬ 
saster - the Grinblats and Wejgsmans stood as one. 

This time a Grinblat brother-in-law, Znamirowski, 
who owned a furniture factory, saved the day. He set 
Abram one condition: “You can agitate anywhere, but 
only not in my factory.” Abram, apparently, listened to 
his demand and worked at “Znamirowski’s” for quite 
a few years, continuing to agitate elsewhere ‘in his 
spare time.’ 

On the other hand, Gina’s mother never had any 
spare time. Always as if in the shadow of her husband 
and moreover, his pale reflection. Whether this was 
part of her nature: to be imperceptible, silent, avoid 
drawing attention or whether it so happened she mar¬ 
ried early and all the following years was wedded in 
the most literal sense of this word. Gina often heard, 
how her mother when it came to making an impor¬ 
tant family decision, would say, “As Abramek decides; 
Abramek knows best; Abramek is right ...” 

And maybe, this was a sign of her immense respect 
and selfless love for him. His passions and passionate 
temper. In fact it was impossible to say “no” to Abram. 
Impossible. And not at all necessary. 
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WALKING NEAR, WALKING FAR 


T he married couple rented an apartment in the 
Quarter of Muranow on 24 Zamenhof Street. The 
locals called this street as they used to in the old days 
- Dzika or even more often - simply Zydowska (Jewish), 
for it received its new name only in 1930. 

It was grandpa Anszel Grinblat who told Gina the 
story about doctor Zamenhof, the founder of Esperan¬ 
to. There was no memorial plaque on the house at that 
time to commemorate where Zamenhof lived but who 
he was, many Muranow inhabitants already knew - as 
did grandpa Anszel. And even his son Felek with great 
enthusiasm undertook to learn this international lan¬ 
guage, “one that urged to overcome alienation between 
all the nations”, but then this hobby came second to 
his passion for sport, and Esperanto was thrown into 
the dustbin of history. 

Gina divided walks across Muranow into those near 
and those far. Those “near” - with mother who did her 
shopping rounds and always hurried back home - and 
who would only stop at the movie theatre to savour the 
colour poster. Gina soon guessed that the cinema was 
her mother’s unspoken and secret ardour. 

Those “far” were long walks with her grandfather An¬ 
szel. The journey began with Zamenhof Street, where 
there were many stone-cutting workshops and Gina and 
her grandfather would see how the big heavy slabs were 
loaded on the sometime precarious carts. 

The grandfather knew Muranow like the back of 
his hand - all the ins and outs and nooks, and cran¬ 
nies, and often wishing to surprise his granddaugh¬ 
ter, would lead her through the maze of courtyards to 
Nalewki Street. Here was the real hustle bustle at its 
hustle best: trams rang out, trucks heavy with goods 
rumbled by, horses would click-clack horseshoes, har- 
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nessed to carts of all shapes and sizes groaning under 
precious cargo ... There were too many pedestrians to 
be possibly counted. Hawkers at their stalls screaming 
their wares, men with bales and packages, transferring 
goods from warehouses to numerous shops, women 
passing from “Goldstein’s” to “Jakubowski’s” and back 
again in search of bargains for the best goods, heavy 
rabbis in their invariably long black kaftans and shtrei- 
mel [type of fur hat that Hasidic men wear on Shabatth 
and holidays], as well as pale Jewish boys flitting to 
and fro cheder [traditional elementary Jewish school], 
clutching serious big books under their arm ... 

“My grandfather”, Gina recalls, “as soon as he came 
across these boys, there and then ordered me to read 
all the billboards, which crowded the moving street 
... Grandpa was my first university in reading and 
writing. But most of all I was struck by the crowds 
of people that somehow one had to squeeze through. 
Sometimes, just to move ahead, it was necessary to 
leave the footpath and follow the cobble stone. Every¬ 
thing fascinated me. Especially the tall buildings with 
balconies and their open intricate metalwork. I would 
wait to see at least someone, anyone, up there. But no 
one appeared. Most likely, they were all busy as hell. 
In fact, life in Muranow would ebb to a quiet only on 
Saturdays - only to roar again into a full tide after the 
end of Shabbath. 

“On days of heavy cloud and rain, grandfather and 
I would often be drenched and shiver. To get warm, 
we sometimes dropped into the sports shop on Bielan- 
ska where Felek worked, or at the hairdresser’s nearby, 
where mother’s sister, aunt Ewa ruled, hand in hand 
with Aphrodite ... And when the sun shone and no 
cloud graced the sky, as grandpa would say, let’s retire 
to nature’ - we then made our way to Krasinski Park. 
After all, there was ne’re a tree to be seen on the streets 
of Muranow. 
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“Having walked a fair distance, we would often return 
and stop by the Grinblats, on Niska Street, quickening 
our pace so as to pass Mila (Lovely) Street as quickly 
as possible - a dirty and dishevelled haven of the poor. 
Thereupon grandpa would always hum ‘Lovely Street 
you’re not at all lovely. Don’t walk on Lovely, do not, 
my lovely ...’ 6 Waiting at their home - as unchangeable 
as the number outside - was grandma Mania with her 
piping hot dumplings and the unwavering Tula samo¬ 
var, puffing tea. 

“Thanks to my grandfather I graduated, an expert in 
pre-war Muranow - where now there is not a single trace. 
And as for the song about Mila Street, which I was certain 
my grandpa put together, it became clear much, much 
later that it was a poem written by the young Wladyslaw 
Broniewski, then already quite a renowned poet.” 


6 “Ulica Mila wcale nie jest Mila. 

Ulicq Milq nie chodz moja mila.” 

This and other poems cited in this book translated by Richard 
J. Reisner. 
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ACROSS THE RIVER 


F inally, having managed to settle in one place of work, 
Abram Wejgsman began to earn a reasonable salary, 
and in 1932 the family decided to move from the rather 
cramped Muranow dwelling to the right bank of the Vis¬ 
tula, across the waters, to the Pelcowizna Quarter. 

Perhaps, it is pertinent to say something about Pel¬ 
cowizna - a former suburb of Warsaw which, however, 
by the 1930s was already a part of the capital, count¬ 
ing more than a million souls. 

The settlement received its name from the legendary 
tavern that belonged to a certain Pelc (perhaps his nick¬ 
name because of the fur processing - Pelz stands for ‘fur’ 
in German and was the main occupation of the locals.) 
This tavern was a favourite place of recreation for the 
inhabitants of this small at that time Pelcowka settle¬ 
ment. And those in transit who stopped to eat their fill 
and having downed a glass or two of vodka, would con¬ 
tinue on their way along the Modlinska route - a trade 
passage to Warsaw. Old residents said that the tavern 
was on the crossing of Torunska and Jagiellonska. But 
by then, when the Wejgsmans lived in Pelcowizna, the 
tavern was no more. Near that very site there were cen¬ 
tury-old oaks. Probably, in their shadow once visitors 
to this roadside inn also had the opportunity to catch 
forty winks. It has been confirmed that the settlement 
already existed in 1826. So the oaks which were seen 
by Gina in childhood were no less than a hundred 
years old. 

The small settlement expanded when nearby they 
started building the site of the Nadwislanska railroad 
(narrow gage) and so it was convenient to live nearby for 
both builders and railroad workers. In approximately 
1916 Pelcowka began to be known as - to emphasise its 
maturity - Pelcowizna. 
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At that time on the left bank of the Vistula there lived 
the aristocracy, intellectuals, civil servants, whereas in 
Pelcowizna there lodged mainly labourers and railroad 
workers (Gina remembers men in uniform and peaked 
caps who were commonplace on the streets), as well 
as the owners of small firms, workshops, stores run 
by Poles, Jews and Germans. It is noteworthy that all 
of them got on rather well with one another and as a 
whole; the atmosphere in the area was if not friendly, 
then one could say, in no way hostile. Here it was pos¬ 
sible to observe quite a rare scene for Warsaw: strolling 
arm in arm along Modlinska Street a rabbi and a priest 
peacefully exchanging serious banter - the wooden 
synagogue happened to be only a short walk from the 
wooden church of St. Jadwiga. 

One of the main streets in Pelcowizna was War- 
minska, well-planned, with footpaths, gas lamps - es¬ 
tablished only in the mid 1930s, as if just in time for 
the Wejgsmans. Warminska shone with cleanliness. 
Probably, therefore Gina’s parents also chose to rent an 
apartment on this street (acquiring one’s own property 
was completely out of the question.) 

Gina remembers: “Our home on Warminska Street 
at number 17, stood on a brick foundation, but was 
wooden, warm and cosy, with running-water - as the 
majority of the houses on Warminska. They were con¬ 
structed in imperial times, near the military garrison 
standing on the approaches to the capital of the Polish 
Kingdom. In those days it wasn’t allowed to build stone 
houses there - the Russian authorities believed that if 
‘the Polaks’ again stage an uprising, it will be simpler to 
destroy the wooden houses, in case the relevant instruc¬ 
tions come, to create enough open space for a battlefield. 
Perhaps, the stone house of the dentist towering directly 
opposite - as opposed to our modest dwelling - was the 
only exception on this street. However, it is possible that 
it was constructed already during independent Poland.” 
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The new apartment was made up of two rooms in 
enfilade, adjoined by a kitchen. The ceilings were high 
and the main room boasted a wall where two windows 
shone onto the passing street. Such an arrangement 
was considered more prestigious, more so than a vista 
of the courtyard. Between the windows, on the feature 
wall, parents hung Gina’s portrait with a dog - and 
breathed life in the room with furniture. All of these 
duly took their places. Gina fell in love at once with this 
apartment, one bathed in the warmth of light. 

In the building mainly Jews rented apartments. 
There was only one Pole, the caretaker Krajewski, a 
widower living with seven children in the back wing, a 
true worker and a wonderful person. The majority lived 
modestly but not in poverty. Gina could recognize the 
more well-off because they had a radio that resounded 
through the courtyard. Others didn’t have this miracle 
of technology - neither were there any telephones. 

From the immediate surroundings Gina remembers 
the glazier sparkling bright, his pane of glass secure 
in a wooden frame hanging on his shoulder, doing his 
rounds of Pelcowizna, row after row, door after door, 
his loud voice beckoning potential customers. Gina es¬ 
pecially waited for him to pass, his glass throwing dan¬ 
cing specks of sun across their room, from corner to 
corner. All the neighbours called the glazier by his last 
name - Wildenberg - as if he had no other. It seemed to 
little Gina that this surname was fit for a magnificent 
prince, well at least, a count from the Brothers Grimm 
fairy tale - Wil-den-berg ... Wildenberg had two sons 
with whom, it appears, he could find an understanding. 
In any case, no one saw or heard them squabbling. 

The other neighbour, a shoyhet [butcher] by the 
name of Katz, on the contrary, decided his sons need 
to learn how to behave and toe the line. He would take 
off his belt with the big buckle and swinging it wildly, 
at the top of his voice, threaten to tan their posterior 
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with a thousand deaths of leather. And the courtyard 
as one could not help being witness. 

Gina also remembers the family of the eternally grimy 
dealer of coal from the adjoining yard - it was the poor¬ 
est in all the quarter - especially the ritual of purchas¬ 
ing coal. When clients from neighbouring streets would 
pay a visit to the yard, the coalman would suddenly dis¬ 
appear into the depths of the cellar, as if down a mine, 
and after a while magically re-appear, even more caked 
in coal dust, swinging a bucket of the precious fuel. 

Among neighbours there were Jews who were believ¬ 
ers, some who only observed traditions and those that 
were not at all religious. A girl from an orthodox family 
was in the same class as Gina, but her parents would 
not allow Gina to knock at their door - were afraid of 
the noxious influence on their daughter of the ‘godless’ 
Wejgsman child. Gina recalls: “It is curious that some 
Jewish neighbours were considered as believers, every 
Saturday lit candles, but on Yom Kippur [Day of Atone¬ 
ment] when the Good Lord said to fast, they would fur¬ 
tively turn a pleading eye to us in case a tasty morsel 
might come their way.” “My parents”, Gina continues 
with particular pride, “never were hypocrites. For my 
father hypocrisy was foreign to his nature and mother 
never was deceptive.” 

There was also Appelbaum who kept a grocery shop. 
Gina remembers how all the courtyard saw his sons 
off, who were about to depart for Palestine. 

Here it is necessary to make a small digression. 

In the early 1930s, in the period of the Great De¬ 
pression, the ordinary person in the street faced really 
hard times. The standard of living of workers sharply 
fell: some tightened their belts even more, others - thou¬ 
sands - emigrated “for happier shores” and set out for 
America. And as usual, the more difficult the economic 
situation in the country, the more radical the national¬ 
ist climate became. 
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According to reliable sources, in the three years from 
1935 to 1937, ninety-seven Jews died in anti-Semitic ri¬ 
ots and pogroms, and about five hundred were wound¬ 
ed. The forces of the extreme right declared an economic 
boycott of Jewish industry and trade. The slogan “Swoj 
do swegopo stuoje” [Poles shop at Poles, products (manu¬ 
factured) by Poles] was very popular. Discrimination of 
Jews intensified at universities where a Bench Ghetto 
(since 1932, but especially in 1936-1937) was enforced, 
also according to which Jews received a document stat¬ 
ing their religion and stipulation where they could sit 
in lecture halls. In 1937 numerus clausus - a quota for 
students of Jewish origin in higher educational insti¬ 
tutions was introduced, limiting to ten percent of the 
total number of students. Anti-Semitic manifestations 
in daily life became commonplace. There is also one 
more small, but indicative sign of the public mood of 
that time: even such a neutral in essence a publication, 
as the Greater Warsaw telephone book of 1930, had an 
openly nationalist tone. In its preface it was emphasised: 
“Warsaw is a capital where in all areas without excep¬ 
tion, the spirit of being truly Polish free from any alien 
influence, dominates.” And what great minds had to de¬ 
duce an answer to this complex question, where a third 
of the population in Warsaw was Jewish! 

The Jewish parties fought against infringement of 
the civil rights of Jews and economic discrimination, 
but in this struggle did not achieve particular suc¬ 
cess. 

Aliyah - repatriation to Eretz Israel became the ans¬ 
wer to oppressions for many Jews. In the period 1929 
- 1939 within the legal immigration quota to Palestine, 
12,000 Polish Jews began their journey to their biblical 
homeland, as well as many thousands in that time who 
left Poland illegally. 

However the Wejgsmans did not consider depar¬ 
ture. As already mentioned, Abram was in the thrall 
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of another ideal: to arrange the best, fairest life both 
for Poles and Jews where he was born and grew up. To 
be of its very soil where he, like millions of others, had 
set root - in Poland. This, he considered, this, is worth 
giving one’s life for. 

Gina can still see how every morning father would 
put on his working clothes, take the meal prepared by 
mother the evening before and together with other neigh¬ 
bours, set out for work. Many living in Pelcowizna, also 
worked there, others used a narrow gage railway which 
was lovingly known as the ’’Little Samovar” or “Puffing 
Billy”, which without incident would bring them to Ki- 
erbedz Bridge at the approaches of the city centre. On 
the way Gina’s father didn’t waste time in striking up 
a conversation on matters that were important for the 
workers of the country. He spoke passionately, was con¬ 
vincing and soon had his audience on his side. 

As for education, he had finished only a cheder and 
most likely a year or two spent at the Polish compre¬ 
hensive school. (The latter became obligatory in 1919 
when Abram was 14 years old - at this age, after a 
Bar-mitzvah, usually boys already had started work.) 
Probably, a quick mind and a deep-seated faith in the 
providence of his ideals, meant that people would listen 
to him. 

Gina remembers: “In Pelcowizna my father would 
arrange youth Party meetings At the Black Fence’. 
There really was a fence, but this name most likely 
was used for conspiracy - to mislead those who had no 
right to know. (The point is that ‘The Black Fence’ in 
fact existed. It was an unsafe, even a terrible place - in 
the Golendzinow Quarter. Here a real den of inequity 
gathered: bandits, thieves, prostitutes - in a word, the 
dregs of right-bank Praga, one of the poorest and dis¬ 
mal quarters of the capital.) 

“Other precautionary measures were taken. For it 
was known that spies, ferreting everywhere, were track- 
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ing down communists ... I was made the scout who kept 
watch, a 12-year-old girl. My father would explain in sol¬ 
dier fashion my ‘Party task’: to inform as soon as any 
figure appears on the horizon and I, full of a sense of 
mission for this eminent duty, would walk the fence and 
be all eyes.” 

Other Wejgsman family members were also under¬ 
ground activists. So, father’s sister aunt Dorka too was 
seriously engaged in Party work. Gina remembers how 
on the First of May, International Solidarity of Work¬ 
ers Day, Dorka and her husband - would-be-daredevils 
- threw tape with small red flags over the overhead 
tram wires. (In order to avoid being followed they would 
spend the night away from home.) There were many 
such people devoted to Marxist principles at that time. 
Later, however, their lives would take various forks and 
roads. 

As for Abram Wejgsman, he remained true to the 
beliefs of his youth till the very end. 
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A NEW CONTINENT 


G ina selflessly carried out the ‘Party instructions’ 
of her father, though lived her own interests as 
a girl. Every day brought another discovery because 
right-bank Warsaw was for her an absolutely new con¬ 
tinent. 

In Pelcowizna Gina went to a comprehensive school 
on Modlinska Street. Her parents sent her to this Po¬ 
lish school even though there were also Jewish ones, 
known as a szabasowka where Saturday was the day 
off. Apparently, Gina’s parents wished that she learn 
Polish perfectly - in accord with their intention not to 
leave Poland. 

Certainly, the overwhelming majority of pupils were 
from Polish families. For example, in Gina’s class there 
were only three Jewish girls. They did not participate 
in religion class and spent their time, playing in the 
schoolyard or doing homework. 

The public school was both for boys and girls. The 
building was new, spotlessly clean, as were the imme¬ 
diate surroundings (not what was often said in disgust 
about classes being dirty, damp and unbearably stuffy.) 
Opening the freshly painted dark green gate onto the 
tidy yard was sheer pleasure. And what a delight to 
flaunt a navy blue dress with white lace collar and an 
apron with pleated wings among the boys and to the 
envy of younger kids! 

Gina’s manners were exemplary. This comes as no 
surprise - her parents were severe. Gina remembers 
one particular episode: “Warminska was Pelcowizna’s 
High Street. Here the inhabitants of neighbouring 
streets would come to do their shopping and for us all 
the shops were near at hand. Mother often took me 
with her when we went to top up our weekly supplies. 
And once the following happened: in a butcher shop I 
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noticed that all the women chose only the meat and put 
the bones aside. I thought that these bones - of no use 
to anyone - can be useful and carefully moved one to 
our parcel. This did not escape the attention of mother. 
And instead of very quietly whispering in my ear about 
the impropriety of my gesture, she scolded me and said 
in a loud voice to the butcher: ‘My daughter has stolen 
a bone. Please call the police’. He, of course, took this 
as a joke and roared with laughter. A joke? Yes, but one 
I remember to this very day. This was a typical illus¬ 
tration of how mother and father brought me up. Not a 
skerrick of feeling, hard as nails, would you not say? 
But since that time my hand never reached out to any¬ 
thing that did not belong to me - even if it was a bone 
that could rescue me from starvation.” 

Gina especially loved Polish class, but was terri¬ 
fied of geography, for she had heard from her Jewish 
schoolmates that the teacher was an anti-Semite. Gina 
guessed the word means something bad, but didn’t 
know its exact meaning and didn’t decide to ask her 
parents. Nor was this word ever raised at home. Un¬ 
less, protecting her, mother and father mentioned it 
when speaking on adult themes in Yiddish. 

Who knows if her teacher of Geography actually was 
an anti-Semite or not. Back then, in the distant past of 
1935, who could expect that this scared little school¬ 
girl should learn about the joys of cities, valleys and 
mountains not according to textbooks, not maps, but 
from arduous journey to journey. In the most literal 
sense, moving across vast expanses, from one conti¬ 
nent to another. 

As for anti-Semitism, as it happens, this was the 
only instance in Gina’s childhood when she faced this 
unpleasant subject. Today, reading about anti-Semi¬ 
tism in interbellum Poland, she understands how lucky 
she was - after all, aggression in relation to Jews even 
reached children, especially in the first years of inde- 
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pendent Poland and in the last few years before the 
outbreak of WWII. One absolutely striking testimony to 
this is the open letter from the orphans of Janusz Kor- 
czak to the children of Polish workers. 7 In the letter chil¬ 
dren from the Jewish Home for Orphans wrote: “When 
going out onto the street, we ask not be teased, when 
walking in pairs, we ask not be pushed and knocked 
over, our clothes not be torn and that the boys not beat 
us. Often in addition, the Polish girls would tease and 
call out to us ‘Little Yiddles’ which is very unpleasant. 
We therefore plead that children of Polish workers leave 
us alone - tears for us, and for them shame.” 8 

Gina does not recall any racist expletives addressed 
to her or closest friends. In childhood she didn’t expe¬ 
rience anti-Semitism, blissfully unaware of the creep¬ 
ing dark around her. Perhaps, this lack of childhood 
trauma, which many Jewish children had to wear like 
a glove, allowed her an unburdened future. No matter 
where fate happened to place her, wherever the winds 
of destiny would take her, without the weight of dis¬ 
comfort or shyness and fear, being a Jew. A Jew from 
Poland. 


7 Janusz Korczak - pen name of Henryk Goldszmit (1878 - 1942), 
an outstanding Polish-Jewish pediatrician, writer and educator, 
director of the Jewish orphanage, a champion of children’s rights. 

8 This letter was first published in “ Robotnik ” [The Worker] news¬ 
paper, #51, February 20, 1922. 
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WHITE SANDS 


G ina has good memories of school, but life as such 
began with the approach of summer and the long 
vacation. Her energy needed plenty of elbow room, while 
indoors the four walls never offered enough ‘air’. Games 
in the yard were to her liking. Children organised various 
competitions, ran races, played ball, running over the 
grass and shrubs, sparking the ire of indignant neigh¬ 
bours defending their right to their own patch so to dis¬ 
cuss the news in quiet, which were brought from work 
by their husbands. And when in Pelcowizna there were 
travelling actors and the circus performers, the entire 
crowd of kids followed them onto the street. Walks with 
friends along Warminska and Modlinska were a further 
stage of growing up and independence. For example, one 
particular walk was literally a matter of following your 
nose. Gina recounts: “The aroma of freshly-baked cakes 
wafting over from the bakery on Warminska (to be pre¬ 
cise, from the cellar where the pastries were baked) 
would drive the children to distraction. We would deli¬ 
berately pass the pastry shop several times a day. For 
me this bouquet of cinnamon, chocolate, vanilla, cara¬ 
mel, and fresh strawberries is one of the unforgettable 
scents of my childhood.” 

Outings though, along the Vistula were the greatest 
of all pleasures. Without this river, everyone’s favourite, 
without the Vistula sandy beaches, for those in Pelco¬ 
wizna a holiday would be no holiday. The beach would 
be their entire day, a celebration of umbrella, water and 
mouth-watering picnic. And sometimes on the beach 
Gina and friends would treat themselves to heavenly, 
still warm, bagels - or fairy floss from Zielinski, cart and 
white jacket. 

Gina would vanish there for whole days on end. She 
dreamed to learn how to swim and not like a slow-flap- 
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ping frog, as did the majority of girls - but like boys do, 
like a true sportsman. Some boys could cross the Vis¬ 
tula and return, and this ‘champion feat’ raised them 
to Olympian heights at once in the eyes of peers in 
their quarter. To stand out in local competitions - that 
would be a real victory! And Gina believed the day will 
come when she can compete with boys as an equal. 
But to start with, it was necessary at least to learn 
how to float. Her father assured he would teach her 
how to swim in no time. So one day they took to the 
water and holding her, he began to show the neces¬ 
sary movements and suddenly let go and said: “Float, 
in the Vistula you won’t drown.” Gina, as it is easy to 
guess, sank to the bottom like a stone. That summer 
she just couldn’t overcome her fear of water. “Here my 
father was such an unfortunate teacher”, Gina says. 
“And another ‘Pestalozzi’ was uncle Felek. Out of all the 
numerous relatives, Felek, as I called him, because he 
was a good deal younger than other aunts and uncles, 
was the closest to me. An athlete and skier, he often 
stood on the winner’s podium in championships staged 
in Warsaw and other Polish cities. And what also ap¬ 
pealed to me in Felek was that he was so cheerful and 
relaxed, and I remember his jokes as if it were only 
yesterday. 

“One day he took me onto a kayak and having left me 
on my own, plunged into the water. He would appear, 
then again disappear under the waves and repeat his 
tricks at will, and I would simply die. I trembled with 
fear - he really could frighten me to death.” 

One more incident which memory engraved was con¬ 
nected with water in Gina’s childhood. When Gina was 
twelve, an opportunity arose to send her to a camp 
near Vilno, organised specially for children of Party ac¬ 
tivists. The children stayed in tents and played sports. 
They boated along the picturesque Vileyka - until one 
boat capsized and though nobody drowned, the camp 
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monitors returned with all the children onto land and, 
to Gina’s huge disappointment, they were not allowed 
to go boating again. 

Gina also remembers how boys with ecstasy would 
catch fish in the Vistula and right there, literally off the 
hook, sell them. Pelcowizna’s older residents would re¬ 
count how boys would throw their lines, and how their 
eager clients lined up, most often Jews from the neigh¬ 
bouring streets. After the ritual give and tug of bar¬ 
gaining, they would buy their fresh trophies and take 
them home to their wives so that kosher fish cutlets 
would grace the dinner table. Such a mutually advan¬ 
tageous exchange suited everyone: the Christian did 
break the loaves and the fishes did eat them. And the 
Jew paid the Christian a drachme for the fishes and 
looking up to heaven did bless them. 

It seemed the Vistula current bore not water but 
the rhythm and pleasures of life in Pelcowizna. On the 
white sands of beaches (and in the winter on the mir¬ 
ror-smooth surface of the frozen river a skating rink 
was arranged) they struck up acquaintance, fell in love, 
formed friendships with peers, who gradually took the 
place of parents on their personal horizon. (In Gina’s 
archive two photos of that time have by a miracle been 
preserved. On one Gina can be seen with friends - al¬ 
ready tall, long-legged. On the second - the so-called 
grooms who have been dressed up, in suits and ties, 
fellow friends from Pelcowizna.) 

Gina tried to keep up with her peers, eager to horse 
around. She remembers: “Once the boys decided to 
sneak into the neighbour’s garden to feast on apples. 
The garden belonged to a German, and the fence 
was German - solid, and apple-trees - German, well- 
groomed, and the apples equally German - appetising 
with red cheeks - asking to be eaten. The boys helped 
me up so that I could see the garden and report the 
situation. When I was already close, the neighbour no- 
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ticed the ‘robbers’ and unchained his dog. Out of fright 
I fell and injured my eye. My parents had to go with 
me to Warsaw to a doctor, who commented on my be¬ 
haviour: ’Your tearaway girl, should have been born a 
boy’. When the brouhaha had ebbed, my parents would 
constantly make fun of me and my ‘accomplice’: ‘There 
will be Gina without an eye, nobody will want to take 
her as a wife. You young man, will be obliged to mar¬ 
ry her’. The boy will then strenuously avoid me. Nor 
did these jokes in any way annoy me. Similar ‘female’ 
subjects were not my cup of tea. Wedding dresses, 
coloured scraps of clothes that girls make dresses for 
dolls, didn’t interest me at all. Here the wide world and 
the wind - that is another matter altogether.” 

Gina already had a bicycle when five. ‘Had’ actually 
means that the bicycle was presented by grandpa and 
grandma Grinblat, and not to forget Felek who worked 
in a sports store. When grandfather Anszel retired 
from the public service, Felek persuaded him to rent 
a velodrome and rent bicycles out to eager cyclists, 
which provided quite handsome earnings on top of his 
pension. 

With Felek, to be exact with him and grandpa’s ve¬ 
lodrome business, one of Gina’s brightest children’s 
memoirs was also connected: “Grandfather quite of¬ 
ten took me with him to the velodrome. I would vanish 
for hours, playing without end. Once, when I was six, 
grandpa sat me on the bicycle and said he will hold the 
saddle. However, he took away his hand, and trying 
to hold back a smile, which played in his eyes gleam¬ 
ing from his spectacles, he exclaimed: ‘Push, push the 
pedals!’ So off I sped. But could not stop and slammed 
into the fence of the velodrome, and like a circus acro¬ 
bat sailed onto the grass.” 

A like-minded pedagogical method (to which Gina’s 
father also resorted), one in vogue during that era. At 
that time Janusz Korczak wrote remarkable books 
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about respect for the child, a stone’s throw away, on 
Krochmalna, but decades had to pass before people 
started understanding their value. The love for the bi¬ 
cycle though, remained with Gina for many years - not 
to mention a total lack of fear. Later, throughout all her 
life whenever she had to face a new challenge and was 
scared, she remembered grandpa’s first words on the 
saddle: “Push, push the pedals!” And really, this helped; 
somehow everything came into place, though not with¬ 
out bruises and bumps, exactly as on that memorable 
day of childhood. 

As far as riding a bicycle in Pelcowizna Gina had no 
equal among other girls when it came both to speed 
and endurance - and boys would often be filled with 
envy as they watched how she saddled her iron horse. 
She was simply obsessed with the bicycle, and today, 
when asked what her favourite children’s toy was, says 
without hesitation, the bicycle. A charming response 
for a girl who should have been playing house! 

One adventure followed another. The school that 
Gina attended, stood on a small hill. In winter it be¬ 
came coated with ice and boys would whoosh down 
still standing, while girls sitting, bounced their bot¬ 
toms. Gina, of course, wanted to be one of the lads - 
and had the misfortune to fall - and broke her hand. 
Another cloud of anxiety for her parents. And yet again 
their tomboy daughter set out for Warsaw to be ban¬ 
daged by the doctor. For sure, had the Wejgsmans not 
moved to Pelcowizna, Gina would have grown up differ¬ 
ently: barely the space for bravado and nowhere near 
as independent. Believe it or not, but the white sands of 
the Vistula played more than a bit part in forming her 
character, as did high German fences and grand oaks 
where once Pelc’s tavern welcomed tired travellers ... 

Pelcowizna, beyond doubt, was Gina’s happy child¬ 
hood - each second, each centimetre. 
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OUT OF BREATH 


G ina loved also travelling to her “early childhood”, in 
her previous Muranow, to grandpa and grandma 
Grinblat. From time to time, especially often in sum¬ 
mer, mother solemnly declared: “Tomorrow we’re going 
to Warsaw.” Probably for her, having grown up in Mura¬ 
now, Pelcowizna had never become part of the big city. 
There is nothing surprising in this. One such compari¬ 
son - in 1930 the population of Warsaw was more than 
one million souls (to be exact, 1,095,419), in Pelcowizna 
at this time there lived a little over 6,000 residents. Cer¬ 
tainly, this was no capital, there were no crowds and no 
faceless neighbours - in this ‘village’ people would con¬ 
stantly meet in shops, at the tram stop, at the station, 
by the street water pump - almost all knew each other 
at least by sight. 

They rattled to Warsaw by tram - number 21. It 
took over an hour. Gina recollects that a ticket cost 25 
groszy and one both ways, 35. Such are the whims of 
memory. 

As soon as they were on Kierbedz Bridge with its 
wrought iron trellis screens, which for Gina was ‘an 
iron chessboard’, she couldn’t take her eyes away from 
the water below, where logs drifted across the Vistula. 
Her heart raced with curiosity. On the approaches her 
eyes were glued even more to the window - on the left 
a splendid vista of the Old Town and Royal Castle un¬ 
veiled before her. What fantastic, magical beauty! And 
she thought in what magnificence the king must have 
lived - who at will could approach his stately windows 
and espy adoringly the Vistula, changing grey-blue to 
blue-green, according to time and season. 

After Plac Zamkowy the tram trundled towards 
Krakowskie Przedmiescie, “a street of elegant people” 
as Gina herself named it, the view of the Tomb of the 
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Unknown Soldier and the majestic Great Theatre, and 
then, any moment now, the familiar lane-like Bielan- 
ska ... 

In Warsaw Gina mastered only this route. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the tram went wide of Marszalkowska and Aleje 
Jerozolimskie, but Gina heard from girlfriends that 
there were crowds of pedestrians and vehicles alike ... 
Her young parents, bound by work and family, didn’t 
get out to show these and other sights of one of Eu¬ 
rope’s growing capitals, and later it was too late ... War 
might have shed a tear but did not spare Warsaw. 

However, Gina would spend most of her vacation 
in the countryside: in Jablonna, Otwock (in the blos¬ 
soming Srodborow), and in Henrykow. In these resort 
towns her parents rented a room for the summer. 
Sometimes they would go by narrow gage railway: 
from the Praga Quarter to Jablonna where the local 
train went, and sometimes by cart from the house on 
Warminska, loaded with all their things. Naturally, 
Gina made sure her bicycle was reliably secured be¬ 
tween the bales - God forbid it should escape the cart 
and crash, and tarnish its glory. Besides, she assured 
mother, Pelcowizna to Jablonna is a piece of cake by 
bicycle, but her mother in turn, anxious about their 
belongings, insisted that Gina wait until they reach 
their destination. It is true, Gina well remembers bi¬ 
cycle outings with friends by the banks of the Vistula 
and on foot with mother in the old park in Jablonna. 
“My God, how light and sweet the air was!” 

One day, at the most inopportune time, father ar¬ 
rived and exclaimed almost out of breath: “End of sum¬ 
mer’s rest. Pack up. War is on the horizon.” 
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BLACKOUT: THE SKIES 
RUMBLE AND WAIL 


I n 1939 Gina finished seventh grade (or as then 
known, seven levels) of comprehensive school. The 
entire “large family” took part in discussion where to 
send their beloved granddaughter next. Grandpa and 
grandma Grinblat believed she should continue study 
at the private Business and Economics School. This 
meant the need to move to the centre of Warsaw and 
lodge at the Grinblats. Gina’s parents considered it is 
necessary to attend a school closer to where they live 
but there was no such school for girls. “The girl after 
all, is only thirteen. She has to live with her parents”, 
her mother continued to insist. “During family coun¬ 
cils there were real battles fought. Eventually in the 
end, the Grinblat ‘grouping’ won. The decisive voice in 
favour of the Business and Economics School was held 
by Felek who promised to pay my tuition fees. In confir¬ 
mation of that final decision, the Grinblats bought me 
a uniform”, Gina recounts. 

Gina eagerly awaited the oncoming school year. On the 
first day of autumn the streets of Warsaw usually spilled 
into a moving canopy of youth: school girls in green skirts 
and white blouses with big sailor’s collars, boys in uni¬ 
form impeccably ironed and primed. Gina could already 
see herself in this variegated forest of teenagers and seve¬ 
ral times in the course of the day would open the ward¬ 
robe to have the pleasure of her new outfit. 

However in 1939, September 1 turned into a dream 
deceived. 

That day, on Friday at 4.40 in the morning, an hour 
before dawn, Hitler’s Germany attacked Poland. World 
War II had begun. 

The close of summer idyll ended in a flash. Coun¬ 
tries, cities and people were as if overrun by the burn- 
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ing lava of ever changing events. The life of millions 
was irreversibly changed: men and women, the old and 
children, Jews, Germans and Poles, whole nations - 
everyone bar none found themselves unexpectedly in 
the epicentre of history and its growing abyss. 

Gina remembers the mood of those first Septem¬ 
ber days: the excitement of men who were urgently 
called up for military service, confusion of women 
who remained with their children - families suddenly 
without their breadwinner. Gina recalls that the next 
few days were passed in expectation of news. People 
in great anxiety listened to the radio and passed the 
latest on by word of mouth. But information arrived 
irregularly and did not always add up. Some believed 
that Poland will not concede an inch of soil; others 
were far more pessimistic and afraid of the worst. 
Meanwhile the Germans ploughed ahead deep into 
Poland’s heart, bombarding and seizing city after city: 
Katowice, Czestochowa, Krakow, Lodz ... It was said 
that they are already at the approaches of Warsaw 
and that an evacuation has been announced. More 

- that the government has fled the capital and that 
England and France are on the brink of declaring war 
on the Germans, who shall not be envied. 

What did Gina, a 13-year-old girl know then about 
war? 

The word “war” itself seemed foreign to her. World 
War I was spoken about at school because it brought 
Poland independence, not least the front, the trenches, 
all-present death, gore, and commonplace hunger ... 
Lessons of history aside, this was well beyond a happy 
little girl’s compass. 

Neither then did Gina realize the full extent of events 

- not until she heard the terrible rumble of German 
planes over Pelcowizna, until the skies broke and an 
almighty rain of bombs showered the earth. The prox¬ 
imity of the Nadwislanska railroad, vital for supplies to 
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the capital, drew the eye of German strategists, like a 
moth to light. Gina remembers the complete bewilder¬ 
ment of adults upon seeing the faces of their old peace¬ 
ful German neighbours now radiant with satisfaction. 
As if yesterday, Gina can see the twisted wagons, shells 
of burnt out houses and blackened buildings, empty of 
their interiors. 

The feeling of safety - “nothing bad can happen to 
me” - gave way to confusion when Gina saw at the sta¬ 
tion nearby strewn across the road, people killed un¬ 
der smashed carts and lifeless horses alongside over¬ 
turned carriages. War grinned its terrible grin and just 
there, literally stared into your face. On the first month 
of war, Szyja Zolkiewicz, husband of father’s sister, So¬ 
nia, was killed. As usual in the morning, he went to 
the factory - out of habit, or perhaps out of a sense of 
duty. He did not return home. A German bomb split 
the workshop wide open where he worked. How could 
this instant transformation of a living person, a merry¬ 
maker and joker, into a lifeless, blood-stained corpse 
- how could a girl possibly comprehend this?! No, she 
could not. But she had to. Gina now thinks that it was 
there and then that she became an adult. 

Childhood had slammed its door. 

(Many years later, she learned that in the first month 
of war alone in carpet bombings, about 10,000 Varsa- 
vians were killed, tens of thousands wounded.) 

Pelcowizna was in the rear of military operations, 
but under continuous shelling. The German front was 
near. The city authorities called upon Pelcowizna’s in¬ 
habitants - those who could - to leave their homes and 
move to other parts of Warsaw. Together with thousands 
of others, the Wejgsmans escaped. They were warmly 
welcomed by aunt Ewa in her small apartment on Bie- 
lanska, which now had to stretch to fit two families. 

Gina can still see the turmoil of those days. They 
spoke about the defence of the capital, about the resis- 
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tance that Poles will show - to their incomparably stron¬ 
ger opponent. But the merciless howl of sirens pierced 
the streets and squares, courtyards and parks, and the 
skies were seared by bombers black with swastikas, 
bearing death and destruction. People started rescuing 
the little that was possible to rescue and somehow make 
use of. Together with the neighbours, Gina, breaking 
her parents’ orders not to leave the house, carried out 
a raid on warehouses nearby destroyed by bombs, and 
brought home the first battle ‘trophy’: a huge jar of pick- 
led cucumbers. She doesn’t remember their taste, only 
the ungiving crunch of glass underfoot. 

Sometimes air-raid warnings repeated one after the 
other and people, having barely left the cellars, again 
hurried back to the shelters. For the Wejgsmans and 
many other Jews the Great Synagogue was one such. 
From the house on Bielanska to the synagogue it was a 
five-minute walk at a fast pace. There they went down 
to the cellar. They sat, nestled to each other and waited 
for the all clear. Father decreed: “If one of the family 
members needs to go to the toilet, then all four of us go 
together.” Papa, Gina and mama, holding Gina’s baby 
sister (who wasn’t yet two). Father said: “If fate decides 
we must die, then we die all together.” 

In the Great Synagogue Gina experienced her first 
spiritual awakening. It so happened that on the 14 th 
or 15 th of September on the eve of the Rosh Hasha- 
nah [Jewish New Year], a huge throng of people whose 
prayers as one met the heavens, were enveloped in song 
made divine as the cantor Mosze Kusewicki beseeched 
the Almighty. Such ascension of spirit in common is 
never forgotten! 

There in the Lord’s temple the Wejgsman atheists 
waited for the next air-raid. And verily God was their 
shepherd and shelter did not deny them. 

When evening would fall, the city plunged into dark¬ 
ness - a blackout was obligatory. The streets became 
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empty. And when morning came again they were rest¬ 
less crowds of people, trying to fill in the missing pie¬ 
ces. Hopes for a happy end for those in Warsaw started 
vanishing. Some decided they would stay to the last, 
others joined the masses leaving the city in a panic. 

Blitzkrieg, a strange word at that time, Gina would 
hear very often. The word “occupation” was the next new 
word on everyone’s lips. 

On September 28 Warsaw capitulated. 

The Wejgsmans returned to Pelcowizna. The neigh¬ 
bours, still remaining there, told them that retreating 
divisions of the Polish Army had passed through the 
area. Gina now could see trenches where only recently 
she and friends had larked about and been so care¬ 
free. Some houses in the quarter had roofs damaged, 
others doors broken and windows, now jagged gaping 
holes. 

The house on 17 Warminska did not even have a 
scratch. 

Waves of Germans passed by in cars, on motorcycles 
and tanks - reminding Gina of fearful turtles - rum¬ 
bling, all arrogance, along the streets. To Gina all the 
soldiers faded into one face, to be more exact - one 
metal helmet. The school Gina went to, the Germans 
commandeered, setting up some sort of post. 

From now on it was they, the invaders, who were in 
charge. The rapid fire of orders followed one by one, for 
example, on forced labour. According to the last: “All 
Poles from 18 to 60 years of age are obliged to under¬ 
take the duty of work ...” Abram Wejgsman also fell into 
this category. 

“But my father with his nature, his temperament, 
could he possibly toe the line with the invaders?” Gina 
recounts. “Once he returned home beaten (it seems, he 
was caught in a round-up - persecutions of Jews had 
begun from the very first days of the occupation) and 
said: ‘We have to leave. Otherwise they will finish me 
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off, or I will finish off them’. It sounded so convincing 
that mother did not remain in any doubt.” 

There was no time to waste - already there were ru¬ 
mours that the Germans will introduce the Star of Da¬ 
vid for Jews as a ‘special mark’. In October, Poland’s 
first ghetto was created in Piotrkow Trybunalski. 

The question as to where and how to leave, was 
solved, as usual, by the entire “large family”. Opinions 
differed. Some considered that in a situation of war it 
is necessary to keep together, others, on the contrary, 
that it is better to break up. 

Grandfather Wejgsman with hardness peculiar to 
him, not allowing any objections, flatly refused to leave 
and only repeated in his broken Polish-Yiddish: “To 
the end will come soon Hitler. Germans be defeated - 
as in the Great War.” Looking back Gina is surprised 
at such short-sightedness of her grandfather. But at 
times obstinacy is stronger than wisdom. Thank God, 
after all he had the good sense at least not to stop his 
wife and children. 

Grandpa and grandma Grinblat preferred to remain, 
believing that “everything will work out and work in - 
and you don’t uproot an old tree.” 

All three brothers Wejgsman: Abram, Chaim and 
Naftali, came to a consensus - were ready to leave 
Warsaw. They joined the endless stream heading for 
the east. But, having tested the water, two of them in 
a couple of days returned: Abram, to take his family, 
Naftali - to his wife. There was one excuse of absolute 
refusal on the part of Naftali from escaping, which all 
the relatives knew, but didn’t say aloud: his wife Masza 
couldn’t bear to leave behind their beautiful house, one 
may say, polished to a tee - “after all, someone needs 
to stand guard. Well, it is impossible to let go of every¬ 
thing crafted so lovingly by my beloved husband, the 
owner of a shoe workshop ... “ Gina remembers: “Uncle 
Naftali, or as he was sometimes called Natan, selflessly 
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loved the profession inherited from his father. So much 
so that every time when he came to us at home, already 
at the threshold, he would check whether our shoes 
needed repairing. More, he had this habit with all his 
brothers and sisters.” 

Chaim risked continuing his escape alone. His wife 
Chana was pregnant and he knew she won’t be able to 
set out in such a situation. “It doesn’t make sense”, he 
thought. 

Mother’s brother Felek independently came to the 
conclusion that it is necessary not so much as to leave 
but simply run. 

As for Abram’s sisters, he managed to convince them 
that escape is the only option. He told them: “As soon 
as the Germans appeared on Warminska, our kindest 
neighbour Mr. Krajewski suggested every time that he 
hide us in the back wing. But is there such a back wing 
where all the Jews of Warsaw could possibly fit in?” 

Gina recounts: “We packed as in a fever. Only the 
most necessary. But to leave my brand new school uni¬ 
form in an empty wardrobe?! No, that was out of the 
question!” 

They shut the windows tight, covered the furniture 
with old sheets and - gave Mr. Krajewski the key to the 
flat, asking him to regularly water the flowers. 

Gina never saw Pelcowizna again. 
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TO THE EAST 


S o, from the beginning of World War II for the vast 
majority of Polish Jews, rescue lay to the east. This 
concerned both those immersed in the ideas of the left 
who saw in Soviet Russia the grounds of an attrac¬ 
tive social experiment, aiming at the achievement of 
general equality for which they strove, as well as those 
highly sceptical about Bolshevist grand plans, not 
without justification believing that this will lead to the 
destruction of traditional Jewish life, as well as human 
lives in general. 

The chaos in which escape to the east took place, 
was indescribable. The fleeing masses were on foot, in 
cars and other vehicles ... The Warsaw East Railway 
Station was the living embodiment of this confusion 
- and hopes. Germans understood this full well and 
mercilessly bombed it, leaving among its ruins hun¬ 
dreds killed and wounded. 

The Wejgsman family arrived at the Station as fol¬ 
lows: Abram and Dora with two daughters, Gina and 
Lina, Abram’s mother - Etla Wejgsman and one of 
Abram’s sister - Mania. The young neighbours from 
Pelcowizna joined them, orthodox Jews cradling a baby, 
and also Hania Mejersdorf and Yankel, whose surname 
Gina doesn’t remember - both from the Communist 
Party youth cell which her father directed. In total - 
eleven people. “My father”, Gina says, “considered him¬ 
self responsible for all who followed him. Thus, it was 
with enormous difficulty that he managed tickets to 
the border for all and even paid for Hania and Yankel, 
for they didn’t have a penny between them.” 

As already mentioned, they took only the most neces¬ 
sary things: bed linen, pillows and food. This, however, 
proved to be too much. The train couldn’t cram every¬ 
one. The crowd took it by storm. Out of nowhere, Ger- 
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mans appeared. They ruthlessly threw everyone’s chat¬ 
tels out, leaving the refugees literally without a thing. 
In this way the Wejgsmans lost all their documents, 
including the children’s birth certificates, which were 
bundled in with the linen. This would not be so bad, 
but to make it worse the Germans humiliated the Jews, 
mocked them - so much so, a chill ran down the spine. 
It seemed, they took great pleasure from the atrocities, 
increasingly excited - both from their own cruelty and 
from the sight of a lost and frightened crowd. 

Afterwards Gina more than once reflected, what the 
Germans’ aim might be in squashing as many people 
as possible into the trains heading east - literally pack¬ 
ing them in like sardines. Taking satisfaction in their 
fear? Perhaps as yet the Germans didn’t have orders 
to liquidate them there and then? Purely for looting? 
Perhaps these were ‘initiation rites’, a show of force, a 
warm-up before the real thing? Obsession? Plain evil? 
Even renowned psychologists have no answer to these 
questions. 

The train started. And left a smudge of dark clouds, 
as Warsaw East faded into the distance. Gina couldn’t 
imagine yet that life as she knew it, had come to an 
end. 
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ON NO MAN’S LAND 


T he train went to Malkinia Station, some 80 kilome¬ 
tres from Warsaw. Was there anything during this 
short time that didn’t cross Gina’s mind: the happy 
trips to Yablonna and Vileyka, the journeys she had 
dreamed of that were not to be - down the river or why 
not, across the sea ... 

Then on ‘post-horses’, after some days, they reached 
the neutral zone - a no man’s land that continued for 
three to five kilometres - not the General Government 
(Polish territories occupied by Germans) and as yet, 
not the USSR, the Union of the Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics. 

The escape from Poland (actually, now ‘from the 
German side’ - though how one could name their own 
country ‘the German side’?!) through this neutral zone 
had to be made first by waiting in a queue, one by one. 
A case in point for the Germans who loved order. To be 
exact, there were two queues: one for Poles, the other 
- for Jews. 

Among Poles there were those who wanted to see 
relatives in the USSR, assuming that the border will 
shortly close. Others - more enterprising - quickly saw 
that in the occupied territories there is a shortage of 
goods, and where there is a shortage there is always the 
sweet waft of money. So why not stock up provisions, 
even if meager, in the USSR and returning home, store 
the products and sell them when the shortage reaches 
its peak? During war the spontaneous redistribution of 
means always goes full gallop; some are ruined, while 
others reap handsome profits. 

In the Jewish queue stood those who tried to rescue 
their life. Abram Wejgsman would stubbornly repeat: 
“Whatever may happen, whatever the consequences, 
the family should survive.” 
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The tail in the Jewish queue was much longer than 
in the Polish. And here, as well as at the East Sta¬ 
tion, Germans committed excesses. Mother, to save 
Gina from German brutality, propelled her into the 
queue for Poles. Nobody paid any particular attention 

- Gina did not look Jewish. Her blue eyes, ‘Aryan ap¬ 
pearance’ emphasised by the navy school beret with 
a blue rim, fooled the Germans. Mother gave her the 
only golden wedding ring in case it will be necessary 
to exchange it for food, and said: “Wait for us on the 
other side.” So simple, sparing, courageous though no 
doubt she was worried to death, leaving her 13-year- 
old daughter absolutely alone on the threshold of the 
gaping unknown. 

For mother it was certainly a terrible moment. Was 
it equally terrible for Gina? She doesn’t think so. Only 
that out of habit she did what mother asked. 

Fortunately, the family soon reunited. They made 
their way on foot to the Soviet border, treading dirt 
roads together with hundreds of other refugees. For 
the time being, in the middle of November, the Soviet 
border was open. Soon the authorities began limiting 
entry to refugees. Not long after, moving from occupied 
Poland to the USSR became illegal and for this illegal 
action, people could go to prison. 

However it was necessary to wait for permission to 
cross the border. Under the cold, cutting November 
rain, thoroughly drenched - for there was no shelter 

- the Wejgsman family together with others, patiently 
counted the days. 

On the third day of standing around - fresh trou¬ 
ble. Not a bread crumb was left. The refugees learned 
that in the German territory, near the border, there is 
a bakery. The only ‘Aryan’ in the family - Gina, could 
make the round trip: return to the occupied Poland, get 
bread, find her way into the Polish queue and again ap¬ 
pear in the neutral zone. Neither Yankel, nor the father 
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could (Germans really treated Jewish men as hunting 
game), nor mother and certainly not the grandmother. 
After all, God only knows what would happen to them, 
once they join the Jewish queue again - even if the So¬ 
viet border were still open. 

Gina wasted no time. Somehow she quickly under¬ 
stood that this is a cold fact of war - now all share 
responsibility. One for all and she no less than all the 
others. 

The parents decided to send Hania along with Gina to 
buy bread; for she was older, already eighteen. But the 
Germans didn’t let her in, threw her out with shouts of 
“Jude!” ’’Perhaps this was for the best”, Gina thought. 
“Hania, though part of a youth Party cell and familiar 
with elements of conspiration where there is no place 
for cowards, shook like an aspen leaf.” 

Gina now was on her own. She found a bakery, but it 
had no bread. She had to spend the night in the bread 
line. And next morning, loaded with loaves, heavy as 
stone, she took her place in the Polish queue. And again 
her blue eyes helped, as did her navy beret and pigtails 
that dangled well past her belt. 

On returning, all literally attacked the bread as if 
a month had passed since a morsel had crossed their 
lips. They were not used to starvation. So when grand¬ 
mother Etla took from her basket the goose lard, a real 
feast began. 

But their joy was short-lived. The situation was still 
uncertain. Four days of expectation had already passed. 
The sleet rained down and it was intolerable outside. 
The Wejgsmans knocked at a Belorussian peasant hut 
that opened onto the neutral zone. The owners let them 
in. Having grown weak, they all flopped on the straw 
and instantly fell asleep. The shouts of Germans woke 
them. Beaten and humiliated, the Wejgsman family 
was thrown out onto the street. The Germans tore from 
the grandmother’s hands the wattle basket with the 
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remains of bread stored for harder times. The grand¬ 
mother almost fell. “Father and mother rushed to her 
aid”, Gina remembers. “And my little sister was glued 
to me, in the most exact sense of the word - on piggy¬ 
back.” 

On the fifth day of standing in appalling conditions 
the refugees were ordered to gather as one mass. Proba¬ 
bly, there were thousands. The border was opened. Red 
Army soldiers approached. It seemed to Gina that to a 
man they were gloomy, intense, exhausted - as if they 
had been the ones standing five days in the rain and 
snow. The trucks came. Those who had relatives in the 
USSR, were loaded first. The family of our neighbours 
joined this group. In all the commotion they didn’t even 
manage to say goodbye. Then the turn came of those 
who had no Soviet address up their sleeve. 

The Wejgsman family was now taken to the town of 
Beshenkovichy. 
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ANOTHER WORLD 


A t the western boundaries of the Soviet Union the 
way to the east for Poles, began not so much across 
the border itself, but also through time, society, cul¬ 
ture, and language. 

Considering certain historical circumstances (parti¬ 
tions of Poland among three powers: Russia, Austria 
and Prussia - in the 18 th - 19 th centuries), and espe¬ 
cially the repressive character of long Russian rule on 
Polish lands, Russia unlike the West as one of freedom 
was perceived by Poles as the East - one of despotism 
and arbitrariness, exile and martyrdom. And moreover, 
Russia was in the collective consciousness of Poles, the 
Asia’ or even ‘Siberia’, whose extent was stretched by a 
martyr’s universe as if replacing all of the Empire. In 
this respect, the Jews living in Poland across the cen¬ 
turies, many a time shared with Poles both its history 
and its myths. 

Possibly, even Abram Wejgsman, for all his inex¬ 
haustible enthusiasm concerning the prospects of a 
communist model of society - not one who made light 
of leaving behind socialist ideology - at his first ac¬ 
quaintance with the town of Beshenkovichy felt that he 
had arrived in ‘another world’. 

Unlike her idealist father, Gina as a girl had no idea 
about the USSR. But also for her another life indeed 
began here. 

Upon crossing the Soviet border the Red Army fron¬ 
tier guard (managed by the People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs known as NKVD) recorded the particu¬ 
lars of refugees. They didn’t know the name Hinda. So, 
approximating its sound, they wrote down - Gina. This 
case was not the only one of its kind. One well-known 
fact, for example the talented Warsaw pianist Mieczys- 
law Weinberg also crossed the border in 1939. He gave 
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his name as Mieczyslaw. And he heard from the fron¬ 
tier guard in reply: “Among Jews such names do not 
occur. I shall write down - Moses.” So some Jews at 
the behest of Red Army soldiers regained their Jewish 
names, others lost their Jewish ones. 

Beshenkovichy since time immemorial had been a 
Jewish town (nowadays it is one of the regional centres 
in Belarus [former Belorussia]) that gained its growth 
thanks to the port on the Western Dvina River and the 
large trade fair, which took place several times a year. 

For the Wejgsmans the name Beshenkovichy was 
drew a blank. And had they heard something, they 
surely would not have remembered these fancy five syl¬ 
lables. 

Many years later Gina out of curiosity took an in¬ 
terest in the origin of this name, which refused to let 
go of her memory. She found some answers in various 
sources: in one it was said to derive from the German 
beschenken - to bestow, in another that it comes from 
the archaic Slavic word beshen — a strong current in 
the middle of the river, and in the third that the name’s 
genesis points to the surname of Jewish brothers who 
once lived here. None of these versions satisfied Gina 
and the word “Beshenkovichy” continues to twist and 
turn in her head to this very day. 

Throughout the course of history, Beshenkovichy 
often passed from hand to hand: a Lithuanian settle¬ 
ment (The Grand Duchy of Lithuania), as a Polish town 
(Polish State) and Russian town (Russian Empire). But 
this hamlet remained Jewish. Once three quarters of 
the population here were Jewish. In 1939 this was 
reduced to about one third. But in November-Decem- 
ber of the same year this figure increased more than 
twice due to such Polish refugees as the Wejgsmans. 
Traces of former, pre-Soviet Jewish life here were neg¬ 
ligible. Abram asked the locals about the synagogue. 
It turned out that all three were closed for the rea- 
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son that they “aren’t used by believers, aren’t being 
maintained and therefore are subject to substantial 
wear and tear ...” Now these temples store grain. The 
Jewish cemetery, however, still continued to exist and 
surprise, surprise - was used for its designated pur¬ 
pose. The Wejgsmans also noticed next to the house, 
where they rented a shelter, the now ‘beheaded’ Ca¬ 
tholic church with no cross and thought: “Still, al¬ 
most like Poland ...” 

So this is everything that the Wejgsmans learned 
about Beshenkovichy: not about the Vilna Governor 
Sapieha, not that the Russian Tsar Peter the Great paid 
a visit here and not about Napoleon’s command, which 
camped here in 1812. It should not be forgotten that in 
1939 Beshenkovichy was a Soviet settlement and that 
history at least over the past twenty years was here 
surgically cut out. And the Wejgsmans almost solely 
communicated with like-minded souls, refugees, and 
only one question kept being thrown around: whether 
to hand over the Polish passports on the demand of the 
authorities and whether to receive Soviet documents in 
exchange. 

So neither landscape, nor local folklore beckoned the 
Wejgsmans. They had more pressing matters. Not even 
a spare minute to look around. They arrived between 
the past and the unknown, uncertain future. Not only 
at the border - but now at the crossroads. 

Unexpectedly Abram’s sister - Dorka showed up in 
Beshenkovichy. She had arrived from Bialystok (taken 
over by the Red Army in September), to return with 
her mother and sister Mania. She had no anticipation 
of anything going wrong in the future and expected to 
withstand the hardships of war in Bialystok. “Anyway”, 
Dorka said, “it is after all a Polish city where it isn’t 
necessary to change customs from civilized life.” Not 
as in the case of Beshenkovichy, which left Dorka hor¬ 
rified: unpaved streets, long queues, shabbily dressed 
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people and a little town where there was no other hue, 
except colourless grey ... 

However Abram always trusting in the best, thought: 
“Spring will come, parks will turn green, trees over the 
river will blossom ... If only to find a haven and work, a 
roof over our head and a piece of bread ...” 

Alas, not a month passed by when they had to say 
goodbye to this burning, yet flimsy hope. 
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ON THE LONG AND GRINDING ROAD 


G ina recounts: “In the second half of December 1939, 
among refugees rumours spread that the authori¬ 
ties shall not let us remain in Beshenkovichy. And in 
fact, a suspiciously large wave of soldier overcoats soon 
swept over the town - and everything around became 
even more grey. 

“They woke us at daybreak. Still heavy with sleep, 
hardly awake, we among thousands moved towards the 
square. And further - the already well known scenario 
from no man’s land - a sea of trucks waiting. It soon 
became clear - headed for the railway station. Which, I 
don’t remember; whether it was Orsha, whether Vitebsk 
(to Vitebsk it was 50 kilometres, to Orsha - twice more). 
As a matter of fact, it was no station but a siding. Or 
perhaps our ‘escorts’ had the order to carry out de¬ 
portation whenever possible without making too much 
fuss in front of the locals, or indeed to strike the fear 
of God into us. They then loaded us into goods wagons 
and transported the ‘cargo’ deep into the extremes of 
Russia.” 

At that very time neither the Wejgsmans, nor anyone 
else knew that they were swept from an appalling, ap¬ 
proaching death - the Germans occupied Beshenkovi¬ 
chy in July 1941 and executed all the local Jews. 

The reason for the deportation of so-called Wester¬ 
ners was that the Soviet authorities were fearful that too 
many foreigners had amassed on the border. In official 
classified documents they were called “undesirable” or 
“socially dangerous elements.” Undesirable or socially 
dangerous elements indeed - for they could pass on 
their alien bourgeois ideology and infect the Soviet peo¬ 
ple with ‘tales’ about the superiority of life in the West. 
And therefore they were deported to “far inland” special 
labour settlements or camps, or other places of exile. 
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Gina knows about this now. At that time though peo¬ 
ple were kept guessing. Understand - why? Thinking - 
what are we guilty of? 

But questions remained without answer. It seems, 
even the guards, wouldn’t know what to say, why and 
what for. 

These abstract rhetorical questions of refugees, those 
now deported, soon were replaced by more realistic and 
pragmatic ones - where are they taking us and how 
long do we still need to travel? 

In the morning, through the cracks within the walls 
of cattle wagons and in narrow openings under the 
roof, light streamed. So people learned that a new day 
of travel now began. 

Gina remembers: “We travelled for more than a 
month, apparently, six weeks. We welcomed 1940 on 
the way, but more precisely, it welcomed us as the New 
Year dawned. All wondered what it shall bring.” 

Trains with Poles and Polish Jews were everywhere, 
wagons after wagons in unending chains of trains and 
billowing smoke. 

In the majority these were deportees forcibly removed 
from the Polish territories annexed by the Red Army in 
September 1939, which in the propaganda newspeak of 
that period in the USSR were called “the Polish bour¬ 
geois blood-suckers.” For the Soviet authorities they - 
regardless of their origin, views and beliefs - were but 
small cogs in the solution of the problem of “de-Poloni- 
sation” of those annexed territories. Some resisted, but 
as a rule, to no avail. How was it possible to stand up 
to the huge Soviet apparatus of power? 

For those, like the Wejgsmans, were Jewish refugees 
and had escaped from the German ‘plague’, voluntari¬ 
ly crossing the border, there was no longer any choice. 
Their fate was signed and sealed. 

Gina remembers the changing of locomotives and 
the shrill whistle of steam escaping from the funnel 
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of the engine, both the squeal and gnash of brakes, 
and the coils of smoke trying to keep in step with the 
moving train. Tunnels - were especially remembered. 
It was terrible when the wagon plunged into complete 
darkness. In tunnels everyone choked from the ashes 
- there was no air to breathe. The oily soot from the 
locomotive smoke crept even through the tightly shut 
doors of the sealed cars. 

The cold in the car was intolerable. There was no 
stove. For fire-prevention reasons? After all, they slept 
on straw. They were chilled through to their bones and 
lay down without undressing. Gina’s family tried to keep 
warm, nestling to each other, body to body - a special 
Wejgsman ‘heater’. Afterwards Gina learned that some 
‘lucky’ cars in the cattle transport were known in Rus¬ 
sia as teplushka [heaters], with an iron stove and pipe 
poking through the roof, somehow warmed those in 
the inside. 

Gina remembers: “My place was between father and 
Yankel. On the other side of father, mother with my 
little sister - and behind her - Hania.” 

But also others, before complete strangers, now 
necessarily becoming acquainted, both believers and 
atheists, both from cities and hamlets, both educated 
and semi-literate, both more or less wealthy and those 
living in poverty - all a mutual pillar of support, one af¬ 
ter the other. The trials of fate brought equality, faster 
than the communist slogans did. 

In the wagon there were twenty four of them - that 
is no more than recommended by the People’s Com¬ 
missariat for Internal Affairs - a directive that was not 
always observed. According the memoirs of other de¬ 
portees, it is often reported that cars were so full that 
people had little room to breathe. Other points of the 
directive on deportation weren’t observed at all. 

There was no crapper in the wagon. When nature 
called they would squat directly under the wagons: 
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women - to the left, men - to the right. (God willing 
the train doesn’t start before you are caught with your 
pants down. Where else? Only the open fields around 
and you would snow up to your bottom - not found 
until the spring.) Gina remembers how out of embar¬ 
rassment she just did not know which way to look at 
the sight of rosy bottoms, all in an even row - all along 
the track - bottoms now pale pink, now soot speckled 
snow. 

No food was provided for the deported. They ate up 
all they managed to take with them - only sometimes 
when the opportunity came exchanging their clothes 
for bread or boiled potatoes with the locals who would 
be touting on the platform five or six deep, if the ’es¬ 
corts’ happened to be in good mood and allowed them 
to do so. 

In the evening the wagon plunged into darkness. 
People fell asleep from exhaustion. And awoke in 
nightmare. And the clickity-clack of wheels dreamed 
the same dream yet again for Gina: rushing by bicycle 
along the sandy banks of the Vistula. 

At that time she didn’t know she would not see her bi¬ 
cycle - had she even remained in Warsaw. Among others, 
the German invaders issued an order concerning the 
confiscation of bicycles. Imagine, what drama it would 
turn out to be for Gina! In the beginning the Nazis 
confiscated bicycles and other property, then - human 
lives. Fortunately, though without a bicycle, Gina was 
not within reach of the occupational authorities and 
their decrees. 

And the train meanwhile rolled on and on and on 
it rolled. So gradually, day after day, the Wejgsmans 
turned page after page of Soviet expanses without end. 
Ones that did not sweep you just from Pelcowizna to 
Yablonna but across the infinite mighty magnitude of 
Russia and all her Soviet Brethren, stretching for thou¬ 
sands and thousands of kilometres. When the train 
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stopped, the head of the train always stopped outside 
the station, and most often stood on sidings and even 
in the dead end of a field. So the names of stations were 
not ones that Gina somehow would keep. Nor were the 
adults around her aces in Soviet geography. It is possi¬ 
ble to assume that the convoy passed through Moscow 
(in a detour) then Chelyabinsk, Petropavlovsk, Omsk, 
etc. The train skipped large cities. But when it did stop, 
each station literally shouted in huge letters the bold 
inscription kipyatok, which means “boiling water”. First 
Gina even thought that stations were thus called, but 
then, having thought this through, understood that all 
the cities in the USSR cannot possibly have the same 
name. 

The soldiers accompanying the train, Gina remem¬ 
bered as simple young Russian men, not so terrible, 
even kind, sympathetic. Far from all deported remem¬ 
ber the NKVD ‘protectors’ as such. Well, it just so hap¬ 
pened the Wejgsmans were lucky that they came across 
kind-natured guards. “At stops the soldiers hurried 
us on: ‘Run, run and take the boiling water!’ “, Gina 
recollects. “This was priceless advice because hot wa¬ 
ter was a saving grace. Sometimes they even threw a 
loaf of black rye bread into our wagon. What else could 
they do? Perhaps even they didn’t know what tomorrow 
shall bring. They would salute their commanders - no 
less, no more.” 

Sometimes the Wejgsmans and others waited for a 
long time, even half a day - they never knew what time 
the train will leave. 

These convoys did not run to any schedule and there 
was no information of any sort - neither for passen¬ 
gers, nor for their ‘escorts’. Therefore as soon as they 
had taken the boiling water, it was necessary to rush 
like mad to the wagon - after all the train could start 
any minute or be blocked off by another convoy. Such 
incidents were not at all that rare. And what can be 
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more terrible than being left behind by the train? This 
is when Gina’s ability to run fast became more than 
useful. And not to spill the boiling water, not to scald 
yourself and bring every drop - as intended, to the 
safekeeping of those waiting for the ‘hot dish’. 

The word kipyatok has stayed with Gina all these 
years as her first attempt at reading Cyrillic, as the 
first lesson in Russian. Gradually, on the road, Rus¬ 
sian expressions began to add thick and fast to Gina’s 
war-time dictionary. 

At last, they arrived in some sort of metropolis. 

This time the train didn’t rush through the station 
but approached the station slowly, wheels and iron and 
steam slowly slowing. Now passengers could clearly fol¬ 
low both the gigantic name and station building, as 
well as city name itself: Novo-SIBIR-sk. 

The word “Siberia” which so often had been bounced 
from person to person throughout the train, was but 
an empty phrase, rather a general term for what people 
saw all around: snow, snowstorm and blizzard. Now all 
of a sudden it became just as real as the lack of decent 
water, food and shelter. 
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A BALL FOR CINDIRELLA 


T hese unfortunate travellers suddenly saw some¬ 
thing absolutely indescribable and that was Novosi¬ 
birsk Station. The enormous building took up probably 
two blocks; so huge that it was impossible to take in all 
at once. The inscription hung in all its glory: Novosi¬ 
birsk Central. These two words, side by side, already in 
themselves had an unbelievable effect. SIBERIA and if 
that were not enough - NEW and CENTRAL. 

Gina recounts: “Imagine, what a contrast: no ram¬ 
shackle structures such as we kept on seeing on the 
road - but a ‘temple’. A real temple, sparkling with new¬ 
ness (put into operation one year before the Wejgsmans 
arrived.) I could compare it only to the Great Synagogue 
on Tlomacka in Warsaw. 

“They ordered us to leave the wagons. Dirty, un¬ 
washed, dishevelled, after an unimaginably long jour¬ 
ney without washing, and hungry as wolves. My God, 
starving would be an understatement. All together - a 
terrifying picture. I would have certainly run for my life 
from such a ‘monstrous’ crowd. 

“They led us into a lobby: cathedral ceilings, to be ex¬ 
act, a vaulted arch, as if in a place of worship. The hall 
was gilded in light and the hanging lamps mirrored the 
lush marble floor. We were stupefied, frozen in confu¬ 
sion, couldn’t understand where we had landed.” 

Gina thought - as she distinctly remembers - that 
all of Pelcowizna would fit easily in this hall if someone 
had arranged a ball for all its citizens. This child-like 
impression, a ball for Cinderella, was nothing com¬ 
pared to what she would discover in a minute. 

“They took us into the restaurant. From the ceiling 
crystal chandeliers of unspeakable beauty lent their 
arms. On tables - starched white cloths with napkins, 
crystal goblets and mirror-polished cutlery. We were 
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served a hot meal. Free of charge. For the first time in 
six weeks on the road.” 

Stunned and confused, people thought, at last, they 
have reached the real Russia. A Russia of luxury, glitter 
and abundance. How could they possibly know that at 
the station restaurant they were simply ‘special guests’ 
of the Soviet government? Such was its policy. 

How could they suspect that they were just an audi¬ 
ence at a propaganda premiere - a grand theatre of the 
Soviet miracle which should have been but for some 
reason was not? Simply a staged triumph of Soviet 
power? And that backstage the real Russia beckoned - 
dreary and dirt poor. 

And what of the freezing wagon and straw barely 
covering the floor? The hovels and dire poverty that 
lined the landscape? 

Everything was turned upside down, everything in¬ 
side out - in the minds of these exhausted people. 

What could they possibly think when having re¬ 
turned to the train they would need to go further 
and further, into the unknown? Perhaps, their hopes 
burned bright. That soon a wondrous land shall throw 
its arms out in welcome. A land of milk and honey? 
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THE RAILS OF STEEL’ 


I n the same place, on Novosibirsk Station, the Wejg- 
smans noticed that the train had suddenly become 
shortened. Before there were no less than fifty wa¬ 
gons, now there were not even half. This meant that 
the wagons one by one had been detached, distri¬ 
buting passengers through the towns and villages 
on route. 

The Wejgsmans though, still had to wait for their 
destination. 

From Novosibirsk along the Turksib. This contrac¬ 
tion was on everyone’s lips throughout the country 
and it would seem, corresponded to its muscular new 
world. The Turkestan-Siberia Railroad that connect¬ 
ed Siberia to Central Asia, became an icon of worship 
of the first five-year plan, the so-called ’steel rails’ 
laid rapidly and regardless, through mountains, ri¬ 
vers, and deserts. 

The Wejgsmans were to travel yet another two days 
on the Turkestan-Siberia Railroad. It seems, all the 
while to the south. A map, globe or compass would be 
useful, or indeed the Geography teacher who Gina was 
so afraid of or at least a train schedule - but no help 
was to hand. The train steamed past the city of Bar¬ 
naul. At sunrise, on day three, they arrived - destina¬ 
tion Leninogorsk. 

Here two wagons were detached. The ‘cargo’ was re¬ 
moved. No wagons remained. Most likely, this was the 
terminus. There was no place further to go. The Wejgs¬ 
mans, it turned out, were the last. 

As it became clear later, this was almost the extreme 
northern point of East Kazakhstan, Kazakh Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republic. 

The Soviet authorities, whether consciously or intui¬ 
tively, preserved a long imperial tradition: exiling ‘ir- 
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reformable Poles’ (a Pole as a rule, was the synonym 
for untrustworthy) thousands of versts from home to 
the as yet exotic and unknown Kazakhstan. 9 It so hap¬ 
pens, the world of European ideas began populating 
this land in the 19 th century, in many respects thanks 
to the educated and searching minds of exiled Poles 
among whom there were such renowned scholars as 
Gustaw Zielinski, Alfred Januszkiewicz, Karol Lubicz 
Chojecki, Tomasz Zan and many, many others. But un¬ 
like the Poles banished by the Tsar who clearly under¬ 
stood why they were being repressed - fighting against 
the Russian Empire for an independent Poland was se¬ 
verely punished - the Wejgsmans had no idea yet what 
the future would hold. 


9 Versta- an obsolete Russian unit of length, equal to 1.0668 km. 
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THE FINE ART OF READING 
BETWEEN THE LINES 


T he prospect of an unexpected flow of immigrants 
from the ‘West’ to the small city found voice in the 
local press. In the “Riddersky Rabochy” [The Ridder 
Worker] newspaper from January 18, 1940 in a note 
under the heading “To Ridder There Come Western Be¬ 
lorussian Workers” it was reported: “To Ridder for work 
on construction sites of the Altaystroy Trust any day 
soon there will arrive 100 families and 150 single for¬ 
mer unemployed of Western Belorussia. The Trust has 
begun initiating all encompassing preparations for the 
arrival of new personnel. Where future builders will 
work, there are prepared fully furnished apartments. 
In apartments there shall be a radio. The Party cell of 
Promstroy has delegated a few propagandists who af¬ 
ter the arrival of the Belorussians will deliver lectures 
about our city Ridder and other subjects.” 

The expected replenishment of the urban popula¬ 
tion namely, “the former unemployed of Western Be¬ 
lorussia” meaning probably, the extent of available 
work no doubt will be sufficient in this though small, 
but highly industrial city. (The city of Ridder was re¬ 
named Leninogorsk in 1941 - details will be provided 
further on.) 

Those “who had to arrive any day”, were Jews - 
something the article rather neglected in embarrass¬ 
ment to mention. 10 Certainly, neither a word, nor a hint 
was present that there were Jews from the Polish ter¬ 
ritories annexed by the USSR in September 1939 or 
refugees from Poland occupied by the Germans. 

Quite so, blending truths with untruths was how 
Soviet propaganda worked. The fine art of reading be¬ 
tween the lines was the only key that would turn the 
10 A fact known from eyewitnesses. 
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lock if a door was at least to be kept ajar to a smidgeon 
of information. 

The Wejgsmans also arrived to Ridder in the se¬ 
cond half of January, but were in another category. In 
the Central Archives of the East Kazakhstan region 
the one and only document relating to the period be¬ 
fore Nazi Germany attacked the USSR - up to June 
1941 - referred to refugees classified in a separate 
category - “The List of Polish deserters who have ar¬ 
rived from the territory of the former Poland, occupied 
by Germany, being in the East Kazakhstan region, 
Leninogorsk”. 11 It is known that sixty six people, all 
men, all Jews, are listed. Surnames as yet have not 
been divulged, for the archives with reluctance pro¬ 
vide copies of documents or because of their classified 
nature if they were issued by the NKVD, or indeed the 
time-honoured Soviet tradition of “better to refuse, 
than to give permission.” 

However, also in official documents in which jour¬ 
nalistic liberties aren’t assumed, the reality is reflect¬ 
ed more than once in the crooked mirror of prevailing 
ideology. Let us examine the terminology used in the 
List: the refugees from Poland are known as “desert¬ 
ers”. At the same time, according to Russian, “a desert¬ 
er” is one who has come to an arrangement with the 
enemy violating their duty; a traitor; one who passes 
secrets or confidential information over to the other 
side. Therefore, according to the book, is how this term 
also was used by the Soviet authorities: deserters were 
those who crossed the border from Poland occupied by 
Germans to the USSR, and then, having faced Soviet 
reality, escaped and returned whence they came. But 
only if they had applied this very term according to the 
book! Alas, nothing of the sort ... 

11 HcTopna, naMHTb, aioah [History, Memory, People], Almaty, 
2011, p. 38. This document can be found in: East Kazakhstan Re¬ 
gional State Archives. F. 462. Op. 4. D. 21. L. 135-138. 
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Besides, the same persons, depending on the sta¬ 
tus of Polish-Soviet relations at this or that stage dur¬ 
ing the period from 1939 to 1946, i.e. since the be¬ 
ginning of World War II and before the return of Poles 
home, passed from one category into another. It was 
they who were known as simply “deported”, “exiled per¬ 
sons”, “special deportees” or “administrative deportees” 
(the latter, in particular, employees of the Polish gov¬ 
ernment, the former ranks of the Polish Army, upper 
bourgeoisie, figures of bourgeois nationalist parties 
and - among Jews - members of Zionist parties; the 
word “administrative” probably meant that persons of 
this category were under direct control of the People’s 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs. 

There were in addition, special deportees-ex-refugees, 
as well as victims of political repression (most often for 
“counter-revolutionary activities” according to article 58 
of the Criminal Code of the USSR), those under amnes¬ 
ty, “polcits” (contraction from Polish citizens), “former 
Polish citizens”, and after the beginning of the Great Pa¬ 
triotic War (Russian-German War) very often - simply 
those “evacuated”. 12 Among the local people they were 
known as “excavated”. As usual, the common expres¬ 
sion was a bull’s eye: Poles, irrespective of the category 
assigned in Soviet documents, were in fact “excavated” 
from their native places, from a balanced, well organised 
life and thrown into another geography, climate, society, 
ideology, religion, culture, and language. Polish-Jewish 
refugees also joined their ranks. 

With such a dog’s breakfast of categories and terms, 
how could one hope for any system at all! In all their 
unsurpassed vigilance, NKVD officials themselves of¬ 
ten became lost in this maze of ‘creative’ classifica¬ 
tion. 

12 The Soviet Newspeak - peppered with euphemisms - was a con¬ 
stant companion of Poles during their entire stay in the Soviet 
Union. 
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The Wejgsmans most likely appeared on the so-called 
List of deserters. Here everything matches: the family ar¬ 
rives in the second half of January 1940 and sixty six 
people on the List (just passengers of two cars detached 
at station Leninogorsk are mentioned); all Jews. However, 
it is written that among the “deserters” all are men, and 
in the cars which have reached Leninogorsk, though men 
constituted the vast majority, there was also a family - 
just the Wejgsmans. It is curious also that in the List, in 
the column “Reason for sentence or deportation” it was 
specified - “refugee”. So, deserters of refugees? 

Anyway, another ‘landing’ of Poles in the city prior to 
the war between Germany and the USSR did not take 
place. It cannot be excluded that those mentioned in 
the newspaper article and in the List, were the same 
people, only for some reason to station Leninogorsk 
“the unemployed from the Western Belorussia” happen 
to be in smaller number. Most likely they were ‘depo¬ 
sited’ earlier, in other cities, which had a greater need. 

How did Gina come to remember her arrival at this 
new place of residence? 

In her story there is neither self-censorship, nor lite¬ 
rary embellishment, sometimes noticeable in such writ¬ 
ten testimonies as diaries or memoirs. Gina’s narration 
is simply a world of spontaneity, one of authenticity. It 
is there that the facts ‘left behind’ in numerous state 
documents are recreated: fear, despair, doubt, hope, 
sleepless nights and chance pleasures. It is the life of 
an individual who has tasted the horrors of war and 
the cold disdain of the state in all its intricate machine¬ 
ries. A monolith that trundled fearfully close; at first as 
German caterpillar tanks crushed all before them and 
later, as the unrelenting wheels of Soviet cattle trains 
transported their anonymous ‘cargo’. 
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THE END OF THE ‘PRISON ON WHEELS’ 


S o, at the end of January 1940 the Wejgsmans final¬ 
ly landed on the blanket of snow that served as the 
Leninogorsk Railway Station platform. Gina recalls: 
“To Leninogorsk from our group of eleven, five people 
reached: mother, father, sister, Hania Mejersdorf and 
I. Earlier Yankel had to depart somewhere along the 
way; the neighbour’s family as previously mentioned, 
disappeared from sight in Beshenkovichy - probably, 
found acquaintances in a nearby town, and in Bia- 
lystok, grandmother Etla and aunt Mania was taken 
in by aunt Dorka. 

“Morning had not yet broken. For some strange rea¬ 
son all our arrivals and departures took place before 
dawn. In this there was a certain regularity. They al¬ 
ways woke us in the middle of the night and ordered 
to pack. We did not fully understand, when and where 
they were herding us. Those on their own were ordered 
to form one group, and families - second. The last was 
home to our tapering family which made up a small 
huddle. Soon enough, we were checked according to 
the “Train list” and thought we had arrived at our des¬ 
tination. Breathing a sigh of relief - at last, we’ve made 
it. No matter where but we’ve made it, now free of the 
train which passengers called the ‘prison on wheels’.” 

Nothing further from the truth. It became clear that 
those on their own were left in town, while the Wejgs¬ 
mans were taken further - as they learned then, Rus¬ 
sians in similar circumstances say - “to the back of the 
beyond.” At the station an ancient truck was waiting. 
They battled on. Along the ruts carved deep into the 
snow they chugged on to the so-called Second District, 
some 18 kilometres from the station. 

“Well, the Second - so be the Second”, thought the 
Wejgsmans. Then it was of no particular meaning. It 
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was found only later that there was a First, a Third, 
and a Fourth settlement. 

Another hour. As if six weeks by train were not 
enough. 

Everything around them was steeped in snow. There 
was only one street built up with long wooden barracks. 
No footpath, no pavement. A road, no more; its edges 
piled with pressed snow. Snowy white - that is all. 

Gina relates: “They drove us to one of these build¬ 
ings. There, in a family barrack, a place was ‘reserved’. 
We were told to get out of the truck. The barrack was 
shared by a number of families as it turned out - eight. 
One room from another was separated by a plywood 
partition, or a curtain which was hung on a rope. The 
toilet, eternal Achilles heel of Soviet socialism, was out¬ 
side, behind the barracks. Box-like, hammered togeth¬ 
er at random, with gaping cracks. 

“Out of the hallway neighbours poured out. Out of 
curiosity? Maybe, but they seemed really nice. We be¬ 
came acquainted. Not a Pole, or a Polish Jew among 
them. 

“The first thing we tried to learn was our new ad¬ 
dress. Time was of the essence. We had to pass this on 
to our kin in far away Poland - one that had rolled well 
and truly into the remote past.” 
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A NEW ADDRESS 


T he Wejgsman’s neighbours enlightened them on: 

their arrival in the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, 
East Kazakhstan Region, city of Ridder (Leninogorsk) 
and the Second District. When asked about the street 
and house number, the neighbours answered that there 
is no need: “Here we live in each other’s shoes.” Later, 
the Wejgsmans discovered this was to be more than a 
metaphor. 

The Wejgsmans, of course, didn’t know a single thing 
about what the East Kazakhstan Region represented. 
It loomed as a huge territory: from one end - Soviet 
Siberia and to the other - its border with China. 13 Its 
considerable part - the Altai Mountains, were littered 
with valuable minerals. It was no accident that here 
the production and processing of non-ferrous metals 
such as gold, lead and zinc was developed. The region 
boasted not only mountains but wild rivers and im¬ 
penetrable forests. Therefore both hydro-electricity and 
forestry in this area were renowned from as far as St. 
Petersburg to Vladivostok. 

The city of Ridder which hosted the refugee Wejgs¬ 
mans, is located in the Ore Altai mountains at the foot 
of the Ivanovsky Ridge, in the headwaters of the River 
Ulba, one of the tributaries of the great Siberian River, 
Irtysh. 

They had no idea about the city’s history, but as a 
matter of fact, here the past was truly remarkable. 


13 The East Kazakhstan Region was formed in 1932 and its regio¬ 
nal administrative centre was the city of Semipalatinsk. In 1939 
the Semipalatinsk Region was carved out from East Kazakhstan, 
and Ust- Kamenogorsk became the administrative centre of the 
East Kazakhstan Region. In turn, in 1997 the former territory and 
presently abolished Semipalatinsk Region was again merged with 
that of East Kazakhstan. Such confusion here ... 
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This city owes its birth and name to the young mining 
prospector Philip Ridder who came across the richest 
field of metal ores on the hillsides of the Western Altai. 
As he reported to his superiors: “This mine has been 
discovered by me on Trinity Wednesday, May 31, 1786. 
In my opinion, the mine deserves to be explored fur¬ 
ther ...” 

The mine was developed and aided considerably by 
the river, as well as the forest next to it. All around the 
processing plant grew, a unique and one of the richest 
mining enterprises. 

It is curious that wealth was in no way reflected in 
the welfare and wellbeing of the miners. As historians 
write, the salary was miserly and the workers were paid 
not in money but in food coupons, which could be trans¬ 
acted in shops where the prices were set by the owners 
of mines. Another popular means of profit was the sys¬ 
tem of penalties - workers were assessed for the slight¬ 
est fault. They worked for twelve hours a day and the re¬ 
lentless, insatiable owners would work them to the bone 
by also adding an evening shift, so they literally worked 
on the mine from sunrise to sunset. As a rule those who 
worked here were exiles, having been sentenced for vari¬ 
ous crimes. It therefore comes as no surprise that more 
than once there were attempts at escape from this hell 
- which were mercilessly punished. 

And after the revolution of 1917, already when the So¬ 
viets were in power, life here did not at all become more 
beautiful. Observers wrote: “The settlement makes the 
most pathetic impression; dirt, poverty, destitution and 
desolation in appalling hovels and shanties of the min¬ 
ers.” It is no surprise that alcoholism and debauchery 
reigned here. 

In the 1930s and especially in connection with the 
visit here in 1934 of Sergey Mironovich Kirov, a popular 
politician and statesman with a penchant for the de¬ 
velopment of industry, the small mining town of Ridder 
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quickly transformed into a city. It now gained a relatively 
good urban plan whereby a massive construction process 
took place that included more than 3,000 square metres 
of housing, a catering business, the School of Factory 
Apprenticeship (SFA), a movie theatre, six shops, the 
paving of a couple of streets and all the footpaths (before 
only wooden), and the establishment of a park. At the 
same time, a decision was made to collect money from 
the working class so as to build an airplane in honour 
of Kirov, “as a remarkable personage”, and to lend his 
name to numerous important points in the city such as 
the Lead Smelting Works, the future central park of lei¬ 
sure and culture, the future stadium, to one of the main 
city streets, and to establish five scholarships in honour 
of Kirov at the Ridder School of Mining etc., etc. 

So also it was appropriate to name the newly ‘re¬ 
suscitated’ city rather ‘Ridder in honour of Kirov’ or 
even better - just the City of Kirov. Probably Ridder 
would have been renamed, but fate decided otherwise 
because on December 1, 1934 Kirov was gunned down, 
and on December 5 his name was given to the city of 
Vyatka near his birthplace. 

For a better idea of where the Wejgsmans lived from 
January of 1940 to April of 1946, the Second District 
also will be briefly presented. 

“The name Second District applied (and still does) to 
the settlement in the suburbs of Ridder. This settlement 
was founded in 1933 - 1938 during the construction 
of the cataracts from three hydro-electric power sta¬ 
tions on the mountain rivers. The Second District led 
by road to the mountains where at 1680 metres there 
was created at that time a world-unique high moun¬ 
tain rock-fill dam. From there, water with enormous 
force rushed down the derivational wooden (!) pipeline 
with a diameter of about 3 metres and up to 7 kilome¬ 
tres long (according to some information, included in 
the Guinness Book of Records.) 
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Construction was generally the work of state exiles 
and deportees of so-called special categories. But, as 
the project was really unique and advanced on a global 
scale, the Communist party management of the Ulbas- 
troy Trust placed emphasis on the social and cultural 
life of all concerned. In the Second District the barracks 
were rather comfortable and it boasted a club, sports 
grounds, library, and a first-aid post was established. 
After the end of construction of the hydroelectric power 
stations in 1938 - 1939, the majority of deportees were 
transported under guard to other construction sites 
and ‘ordinary’ inhabitants began to occupy the bar¬ 
racks.” 14 

This is how the haven of the Wejgsmans looked at 
that time. 


14 Information - courtesy of Ridder Museum of Regional History. 
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A BREACH OF MEMORY 


L et us return, however, to the history of the name of 
the city. 

It is known that the city of Ridder was officially re¬ 
named the city of Leninogorsk on February 6, 1941. 
Gina claims though that her family arrived in January 
1940 not to Ridder, but to Leninogorsk. “The name Rid¬ 
der is not one that the Wejgsmans had ever heard”, she 
says. “In any case, it was not something our memory 
decided to keep.” 

How is this possible? A mysterious black hole in the 
memory cosmos? 

Here are some likely answers. 

It may well be that although in 1940 the city itself 
was known as Ridder, the railway station went by a 
different name, Leninogorsk and it is this name that 
the Wejgsmans saw, when they arrived here. But how 
then is it possible to understand that the Ridder sta¬ 
tion of the Turkestan-Siberia Railroad was renamed by 
the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of 
the USSR of October 25, 1956 into Leninogorsk Sta¬ 
tion? Why add to this confusion? So as ‘to rub out’ the 
traces of history? Or perhaps someone from the city 
administration wanted to show some initiative? And 
was the station ‘on the way’ therefore named and re¬ 
named more than once? Just as the opinions of people 
were not considered, when the administrative division 
of regions, capitals, borders in and out of the USSR 
were changed? And the people became used to this, 
just like they became used to any other ‘engineering’ of 
the Soviet system ... 

One more assumption - though less probable - is 
that in 1940 residents heard that Ridder shall be re¬ 
named Leninogorsk and began to use this name. After 
all, Lenin was closer to their hearts, than one of the 
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Tsar’s mining engineers by the name of Ridder, more 
than a century and a half back in the recesses of his¬ 
tory. It is obvious that this renaming in 1941 was cut 
to a deeply ideological cloth and any use of the former 
name - in honour of the ‘imperial’ explorer Philip Rid¬ 
der (all the more so obviously of German origin) - was 
banned and more, prosecuted. And usually when the old 
name remains in use long enough - it might be decades 
before the new name takes over. In 1941 Ridderians 
dropped the name Ridder rather quickly. No one wanted 
to risk their freedom by saying this word aloud. It must 
be kept in mind also that fear was everyone’s constant 
companion in the USSR - just like cockroaches and 
the lack of decent shelter. In this light is it a surprise 
that the Wejgsmans arrived in Ridder some months 
prior to it being renamed and only remembered its new 
Leninesque carnation? And the old forever rubbed out 
- a magical disappearing act - as in the photos of So¬ 
viet ‘heroes’ - before and after? 

It is necessary to add that on June 28, 2002 the 
Decree of the President of Kazakhstan this time “tak¬ 
ing into account the opinion of local representative and 
executive bodies of the East Kazakhstan Region” to 
the city of Leninogorsk returned the historical name of 
Ridder. Vox populi - modern times, new tunes. 

Now it is a city with a population of 56,000 people 
(according to the 1999 census) and is 106 km from the 
present capital of the East Kazakhstan Region - the city 
of Ust-Kamenogorsk. At the railway station though, the 
name Leninogorsk till this very day remains. Modern 
tunes - still old times. 

A real puzzle that only local historians can unravel ... 
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THE SILENCE OF SNOW. 
THE SILENCE OF TIME 


N o matter how impressive the scope of industrial 
construction in the Second District was, the local 
‘socio-culture’ seemed rather poor for the Warsaw Wejgs- 
mans. No doubt, however, the surrounds so artfully 
sculpted by nature could not be ignored in all their 
striking magnificence. Majestic mountains cloaked in 
snow-laden peaks would carve the endless sky and 
when moonlight came, they loomed like mythical gi¬ 
ants. Deep and handsome rivers rushed from rapid to 
rapid and marshes - which refused to freeze - from 
time to time would welcome passersby into their king¬ 
dom of gloom, never to be seen again. 

The elements great and small in all their glory. 

The Ore Altai crown an unforgiving land. In winter 
there is no thaw, instead there are nine months. There 
are also snow-storms and blizzards where the blind¬ 
ing snow and the sharp, howling wind sear the eyes, 
bringing a flood of tears. But when the sun is out and 
calm sets all around, the Ore Altai are resplendent in 
beauty. Snowdrifts become literally giant snowcaps, 
while trees are true to the realm of “The Snow Queen”. 
And the large silence of snow and the unforgettable 
crunch of snow, crisp underfoot ... And the most abso¬ 
lute white of whiteness. 

Then spring beckons for a time and the rains are 
part of roads - a lost world of mud. And mountains 
as if home to remarkable artisans, become a carpet of 
woven flowers. 

Summer, so eagerly waited for, passes quickly. One 
can even say, flies on a wing, as if a fleeting gossamer. 
And again, winter beckons in its harshness. 

Upon leaving Warsaw in November 1939, could the 
Wejgsmans imagine what snowbound expanses the fu- 
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ture has in store? Their memory of Warsaw, gilded in 
sun-lit, warm hues of autumn, though gradually fad¬ 
ing, was still vibrant. And having arrived here, could 
they even dream that “another” world would become 
their everyday? Rather unlikely. But such was their 
place in the here and now: appalling, poor but also one 
of beauty. One that was shrouded in mystery, as well 
as in the mystical ... 

Gina recalls: “Such was our so-called space. Our 
‘permanent place of residence’ - the set phrase that 
appeared in Soviet documents. And time? In its large¬ 
ness, in its silence, the most difficult and enigmatic 
question of all. How long are we destined to be here? A 
year? Ten years? Are we to remain here forever?” 

“Is it forever? Forever?” This question bored into Gi¬ 
na’s mind, followed her and would not relent. A rescue 
from the Nazi plague or forced exile, perhaps even penal 
servitude? A slow dull death? When will the war end? 
Will it end? And what will this end bring us? Questions 
without a point. There was no one to ask. 

The Wejgsmans spent six years here. A time easily 
grasped. Well, when you know it will end. And how to 
live and survive, if you do not? 

In fact, on the scale of history and even on the scale 
of one human life - it is a time that can be grasped 
(seventy two months, slightly more than two thousand 
days). Especially if it has already passed. Otherwise - 
when the uncertain holds. Then six years extend into 
all of eternity. 
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‘FORMER POLISH CITIZENS’ 


G ina recounts: “The Polish documents that re¬ 
mained with my parents after the excesses of the 
Germans at the Warsaw East Station, were taken from 
us in Beshenkovichy, soon after crossing the border. In 
exchange we were given Soviet ones. We heard rumours 
that some Poles and Polish Jews forcibly taken by the 
Soviets from the annexed territories didn’t surrender 
their documents under any circumstances and refused 
to accept Soviet nationality even under the threat of 
prison or labour camp Tor non-obedience to the au¬ 
thorities’. But Jewish refugees had no choice. They did 
as they were told.” 

Did a document, an ID (Russians used the word 
“passport”) have to be a key to one’s own identity? In 
all the differences among “Westerners” in regard to so¬ 
cial and national origin, including their beliefs, they 
all - even such ‘left-wingers’ as Abram Wejgsman - had 
one thing in common that it would be nigh impossible 
to turn them into Soviet people once and for all. 

It is interesting that Poles gaining Soviet (or after some 
time again Polish) citizenship was not the result of this 
or other single-minded decisions of the authorities, but 
one of elaborate process. This is how it looked in brief. 

In 1941, after the attack of Germany on the USSR and 
signings of the Polish-Soviet agreement on a common 
front against the Nazis, Polish nationality was returned 
to “former Polish citizens”. In the spring of 1942, with the 
deterioration of Soviet-Polish relations, Poles again were 
deprived of their Polish citizenship. The case of Polish 
Jews became even more complex: it is suffice to say that 
in 1944, during “passportization” all of them were forced 
to take up Soviet nationality. And already on July 6, 1945, 
under the agreement with the Provisional Government of 
National Unity of the Polish Republic, the right to resign 
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from Soviet nationality was upheld for those possessing 
Polish nationality before September 17, 1939. 

To establish what the status of Gina’s parents was 
during the different periods, now that they are no lon¬ 
ger alive, is simply not possible. Most likely, the Wejgs- 
mans knew nothing about all these Soviet-Polish games 
of politics - they were too far from the major centres 
where Poles were massed - in Leninogorsk, moreover in 
the Second District; one can say they lived in isolation. 
They simply received the Soviet documents as early as 
1939 and lived with them. To be precise, they practiced 
the slow and painful art of survival. 

In the family archive of the Wejgsmans there are 
tiny photos of Gina’s mother and father, taken in Leni¬ 
nogorsk - obviously ones of Soviet passport size and far 
from the best quality. But for the authorities this was 
probably not so important: any photo, any person, any 
image. As long as it was according to instruction - it 
makes no difference, who is portrayed or indeed how 
clear the photo is. Perhaps such photos were neces¬ 
sary when exchanging temporary Soviet documents for 
Soviet passports, as required on arrival in places of 
deportation? Probably. Most likely. 

Today it is beyond Gina’s power to establish, wheth¬ 
er there were any ’’special marks” in Abram and Dora’s 
passports. For example, in documents of those exiled 
on administrative grounds in column 10, as a rule, the 
passport was marked as valid only within the area de¬ 
fined for this person’s accommodation. Attempts to es¬ 
cape from settlements were severely dealt with. Gina 
doesn’t remember the entries in her parents’ passports 
and did not have one of her own. As all Soviet citizens, 
she would be required to have one - when turning six¬ 
teen, since January 1942. But that was not the case. Did 
she not receive an ‘invitation’ to be registered? Somehow 
the NKVD officers - overflowing with “Westerner” appli¬ 
cations - happened to overlook one Polish-Jewish soul. 
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A MOTLEY CREW INDEED 


T he Polish-Jewish family of refugees Wejgsmans 
also known as “deserters” and “deportees”, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, in the Second District was only one. 
But apart from them, who wasn’t here! The Russians - 
descendants of recruits, probably, even harking back 
to the 18 th c. 15 Then there were the sons and grand¬ 
sons of exiles, including the political, since imperial 
times, Soviet exiles, the so-called dispossessed and 
special deportees of the 1930s: Ukrainians, Soviet 
Poles from Polish-Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
border regions. Somewhat later there appeared Ger- 


15 Historians of mineral-rich Altai write: “The administration of 
the mines organized groups of recruits on the army principle and 
military regulations of those years. Groups of recruits were under 
orders of mining officers. For the purposes of labour replenish¬ 
ment, recruitment was carried out in the Altai mountain region 
and afterwards groups of recruits were delegated to mines and 
plants. They served for 35 years, later their service was reduced 
to 25 years. [ ... ] 

The consequences of poor lifestyle and wearisome 14-day work 
was severe alcoholism during the week off which followed. All with¬ 
out exception - men, women and children - drank vodka, for it was 
the only available entertainment. [...] Unsociability, depression and 
gloom were the main traits of character of the settlement inhabit¬ 
ants. In the city of Ridder there is Kurek Street (previously Stalin) 
notorious for the fact that rebellious workers were subject to pun¬ 
ishment by the rod and to this very day its informal name is Paloch- 
naya Ulica [Rod Street], Inhuman working conditions and poverty 
were the reason for frequent escapes by young workers. There was 
one punishment for escape - 500 lashes of the rod and return to 
the mine. Such punishment was considered also soft as there were 
cases where 2000 lashes were frequent and banished four times 
along the street, where the guilty received 500 lashes each time. 
Naturally, a worker on the run died right after such punishment or 
was filled with hopelessness, which usually ended with suicide. The 
most cruel punishment in the history of Ridder was received by the 
80-year-old miner Maltsev, who by order of the gendarme Doma- 
nevsky for frequent escapes and obstinate temper was chained in a 
disused underground passage and buried alive.” 
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mans of the Volga region, and people from the Cauca¬ 
sus - Chechens, Karachays, Balkars, Ingushs, as well 
as Crimean Tatars ... 

When one of the deported Poles Yakov Eliasberg 
who has left a link to Kazakhstan, the invaluable 
work “Memories and Meetings”, for the first time heard 
the word “spetspereselentsy” [special deportees] he 
thought these were people with different specialties, 
professionals sent here to ‘lift’ the Soviet industry. 16 
But they were simply transported from their native 
land and brought here, according to the “special” deci¬ 
sion of the government. A socially and politically dan¬ 
gerous, counter-revolutionary “element” as described 
then, so as to “to top up the shortage of labour.” Then 
the numbers increased of Soviet people evacuated 
from territories occupied by the Germans, according 
to the resolution “Export of Human Contingents and 
Valuable Property.” 

Strangely enough, the natives - Kazakhs - were a 
decided minority in the Second District. Regardless 
of any Party directives concerning the “indigenization 
of persons of the Kazakh origin” and incentives for 
them to work in heavy industry (Soviet national policy 
approximately to the middle of the 1930s - its break¬ 
ing severely punished) - Kazakhs happened to keep 
their distance from all of this propaganda and instead 
tried to lead a traditional, nomadic life. Out of sight 
of course, much further afield. Nearby, neither yurts, 
nor camels or any exotic, national colour. In a word, 
nothing that foreigners usually associated Kazakh¬ 
stan with, was seen. 

However, Kazakhstan is so large and so diverse 
that this comes as no surprise. This is Gina’s com¬ 
ment from today’s perspective. At that time she found 
it curious: “We are in Kazakhstan, but there are barely 

16 The author would like to thank Yakov Eliasberg’s daughter Mrs. 
Tamar Peleg (Israel) for the opportunity to read the manuscript. 
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any Kazakhs. When I came across natives with flat, 
wide-cheek-bones and slanting eyes, I couldn’t help 
myself. I would stare at them with curiosity, or perhaps 
with mistrust. And they too, stared at us”, adds Gina 
with a smile. “The locals, who knew them closer, told 
us that Kazakhs in turn were struck, by our ‘Jewish 
eyes round as cows’. Certainly, we were strangers and 
a source of curiosity for them. No wonder - ‘the other’ 
always stands out like a beacon.” 

Gina continues her story: “In our barrack, in each 
room, yet another tongue resounded. A Tower of Babel 
in its own right. Russian was the language of commu¬ 
nication, of course - and we had to learn it on the run. 
Our parents spoke Yiddish to each other and my young¬ 
er sister, without understanding the words, considered 
this their language of secrets. This at times was the case. 
With me and my sister our parents would speak in Po¬ 
lish but in the presence of strangers - always Russian. 
Possibly, they were afraid that they shall be suspected 
of hiding something. But contrary to all the efforts of the 
authorities sowing fear and suspiciousness, we estab¬ 
lished good relations with our neighbours. Despite holes 
in language and bumps in daily chores. It proved true 
that a life full of obstacles brings people together.” 

Gina’s reasoning was not that wide of the mark be¬ 
cause according to the plan of the authorities, every¬ 
one was to be afraid of everyone. Among the locals, 
Party propagandists constantly carried out teachings 
concerning the increase of vigilance in communication 
with newcomers. An inevitable and painful penalty 
threatened those that failed to heed this. In numerous 
directives from Moscow stamped “Confidential”, “Strict¬ 
ly confidential”, “Not to be made public” or “Special file” 
it was written: “The hostile special deportees conduct¬ 
ing anti-Soviet communications are to be paralyzed, 
stopped in all their attacks and not to be allowed to 
corrupt other population groups.” 
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Gina doesn’t know whether their neighbours were 
exposed to such propaganda. Though she thinks that 
even if they were, due to the truckloads of suffering at 
the hands of the Soviets, they would turn a deaf ear to 
this latter-day evangelisation ... 

As for the official representatives of such bodies, 
they, of course, would keep a vigil as to the behaviour 
of special deportees at work and their everyday life. 
The Wejgsmans certainly were no exception. However, 
preoccupied with survival itself, they most likely didn’t 
notice any form of ‘supervision’ or indeed, being shad¬ 
owed. 

One thing they knew only too well, both “former citi¬ 
zens of the Vistula” and their present neighbours: you 
want to live - keep your mouth shut. 

Even if it so happens you know not one language 
but three. 
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THE FACTORY SIREN 


G ina remembers: “Wasting no time, just after arri¬ 
val, our neighbours explained to us that in a day 
or two we should ‘arrange a means of employment’. 
Manual labour of course, physical, if not down the 
mine then at the timber mill. 

“Our transportation to the place of settlement was 
just about the only obligation which the state assumed 
in relation to deportees. Our employment or lack was 
not especially a cause of anxiety on the part of officials. 
Though in some official documents it was emphasised 
that deportees have the right of being employed, in oth¬ 
ers it was resolutely noted that they have no such right. 
The authorities knew that we will find work on our own. 
Hunger shall have the final say. And the principle: “No 
room for parasites.” Well, this fully corresponded with 
the pre-war, “pre-Soviet” beliefs of my father. 

“My father got a job at the timber mill. He didn’t 
dream of anything else - as close as it gets to his pro¬ 
fession - after all he was a joiner. Workers cut down the 
wood, rolled the logs on hillsides and sawed them. The 
timber was used partially for the needs of local produc¬ 
tion and remainder sent to other enterprises. 

“In the mornings the wail of the factory siren would 
wake us. 

“To get to work was a real challenge in the winter. 
During the night so much snow fell that the barrack 
was snowed in. The men got up early, got out through 
the chimney onto the roof, jumped onto the snowdrift 
and cleared the hills of snow so that it was possible 
to open the door. I can still recall the others at sun¬ 
rise shouting: “Abram, shake a leg, let’s dig the bar¬ 
rack out!” And how with a scraper we would cut ice off 
the windows - otherwise the room remained dark and 
gloomy, as if in... a coffin. 
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“Quite often snowfall was accompanied by such 
gale-force wind that you would be easily swept off your 
feet. You had to hold on to the next person, to be exact, 
clinging for dear life so that you would not become the 
next Mary Poppins sailing away into the taiga. And so 
as not to become lost and disappear in the snowy blan¬ 
ket of haze, we were guided thanks to the telegraph 
poles, which too were draped with heavy overcoats 
of snow almost to their very crowns - but thankfully 
some thawed patches here and there around the poles 
showed us the way. 

“I also clearly remember other examples of neigh¬ 
bourly solidarity. In the absence of a wider family, 
neighbours formed a certain community: not a family, 
but not strangers, not strangers but mutually helpful. 
My father and Stepan next door, a Russian exile, work¬ 
ing as a truck driver, had one pair of valenki [knee- 
high felt boots] between the two of them. When Stepan 
returned from work, his wife Klava dried the boots as 
far as it was possible and brought them to my father. 
And when he finished his shift, my mother waited for 
him in the doorway to take the boots to Stepan. Thank 
God, father and Stepan worked on different shifts. 

“Work was not called off even when it was minus 35 
C°. Even the ill dragged themselves to work - too afraid 
to be accused of ‘wagging’. But the doctor who could 
officially ‘bless’ these unfortunates and issue sick¬ 
ness leave would appear in the Second District only 
few times a year. Deportees had nowhere to hide - not 
before the elements and certainly not before the Soviet 
system. 

“My father, as did everyone in the District, worked 
from 7 in the morning to 7 in the evening. He would 
leave at work in the dark and returned from work in 
the dark. Workers were entitled to a 15 minute break. 
Once, always deprived of sleep, father fell asleep during 
the break. He could have been made “to face the conse- 
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quences” that is, most likely a matter of court and labour 
camp, or perhaps a camp without court. After all, Poles 
were constantly suspected of sabotage. But he got away 
- thanks to one of his colleagues who woke him up and 
thus saved him. Father avoided even a penalty which 
could mean three months wages would be docked. 

“However, even a full salary was hardly enough to 
stave off starvation. When I say ‘salary’, I do not mean 
money - we didn’t see any cash. There were so-called 
rations, bread-cards that could be used ‘to buy’ a limi¬ 
ted range of products - the shelves shouted nothing 
but emptiness. 

“I remember”, Gina continues, “once craving for 
bread, the others threw me out of the queue, shout¬ 
ing: “Hey - where did cow tits crawl out? Her wasn’t in 
line!” 

“Shame and confusion gripped me, and I haven’t for¬ 
gotten this humiliation to this very day.” 
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HOW HEAVY IS A BRICK? 


W hile her father asked the neighbours for some 
pointers about work, Gina blurted out, in ear¬ 
nest curiosity and asked, whether the local school is 
far from home. The neighbours looked at her with great 
surprise, and to be frank, simply stared in disbelief. 
Going to school was not done for a child of her age 
(Gina had just turned fourteen in January) - unless 
she were to attend evening Russian classes. 

After a few days Gina went to work. She looked older 
than her years, tall and buxom. At the employment 
office they considered her an adult and gave her adult 
duties. Gina was assigned a job at the brick-works. She 
had to take four bricks out from the machine at the 
same time and carry a block of two in each hand. Her 
as yet child hands were simply too delicate, too small, 
to hold the bricks. 

Worse, the bricks were wet, heavy, each block weigh¬ 
ing about three kilos. Gina would buckle under their 
weight. And the bricks fell out of the machine one by 
one and already a huge pile gathered. Fortunately, the 
other workers noticed this and understood that little 
can be expected from this girl. That Gina will slow their 
work to a standstill and that they will be held respon¬ 
sible by management for someone else’s sins. So the 
“bloody useless princess”, was transferred to a shed 
which was known as the drying workshop. Here her job 
was to divide the bricks while they were still wet and to 
put them on the pallet. Gina worked beyond her capa¬ 
city here for several months. 

Then they took pity on her and transferred her to the 
timber mill. Here the work too was difficult: Gina selected 
the scraps of beams and moved them from one heap 
to another. Then she performed even more demanding 
work: men passed logs through a cutting saw that spat 
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boards out. Gina had to drag the boards in time quick¬ 
ly from the cutting saw, as one followed, then another 
and another. Four girls could barely keep up and the 
men would hurry them, shouting - the girls, tears in 
their eyes. Gina did cry, but only at home. She waited 
for comfort from her parents but her father could only 
proclaim: “Don’t be lazy.” 

Still later, also at the timber mill, Gina worked as 
a timekeeper, standing in for someone sick. This work 
was easier, alas, was temporary. Time to return to the 
heavy boards. Only recently, in Warsaw, Gina had con¬ 
sidered herself as strong as the boys and as hardened. 
But on the Siberian test it appeared that she was far 
too weak. 

And again: there was no choice. 

Gina ended up at the timber mill for nearly three 
years. 
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WARM SONGS, FREEZING NIGHTS 


I n official documents of that time it is written: “Local 
authorities don’t assume any material obligations in 
the housing of deportees; all earthen huts are of their 
own construction, built by their own means.” 

The room, allocated to the Wejgsmans in the family 
barrack, was tiny; in it there were two iron beds. On 
one slept the parents, on the other, the sisters. In time, 
they got a table. Gina can’t place where this furniture 
came from, or the stove (maybe it was there from the 
very start?), or any utensils - after all there was no 
shop. And even if there was one, there would still be 
nothing. The word “deficiency” was the next new word 
in Gina’s Russian dictionary. The word, though not of 
Russian roots, was a perfect match for Soviet reality. 
However, as already mentioned, there was no money 
though communism as yet had not been achieved - 
this was only socialism in progress. So with this piece 
of furniture, probably people with a heart came to the 
rescue who, just as the Wejgsmans, knew what no 
hearth or home means. 

Gina remembers: “Thanks to my mother, the room 
the size of a ‘postage stamp’, changed. Mother could 
manage to breathe life not only into a barrack, but 
even a hut or a shelter. As a matter of fact, sometimes 
deportees really did live in earthen huts or in so-called 
vremyanka [temporary shanties]. 

However, assistance was rendered to single depor¬ 
tees in Leninogorsk in placement. Conditions were far 
from the well-planned apartments prepared for new¬ 
comers much heralded by the city newspaper. Those 
deported according to “densification” were forcibly 
settled with the locals, who as it was, already lived in 
crowded dwellings. But the locals didn’t ask questions 
- nor were they used to doing so. They didn’t resist. 
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Didn’t grumble. Those deportees who were quicker on 
their feet, managed to be independent and found over 
time more suitable housing, already through personal 
connections. They paid for their own abode, and for 
these the prices were high. 

The worst situation was for those placed in kolkhoz 
and sovkhhoz [collective farms and state farms] - across 
all of Kazakhstan. As for those billeted in Leninogorsk 
and the Second District, who were not employed at the 
Ulbastroy Trust, they were also settled on collective 
farms. There they lived in sheds for cattle and other 
animals and stables, which of course had nothing in 
common with housing fit for humans. It is documented 
that some lived even in ditches. Incredible you may say 
- in Kazakhstan? In Kazakhstan’s climate? Alas, yes. 

“So grumble we might but it was tolerable”, Gina 
comments. “The iron beds stood either side of the table. 
Neither chairs nor stools were to be found and even 
if they had been, there was not a spare inch of floor. 
There was though a bench which under mother’s guid¬ 
ance was hammered together by father. On it a bucket 
with clean water sat, and underneath - one for rub¬ 
bish. Water was brought from the street, from a pump¬ 
ing station. And God forbid you brush against the alu¬ 
minium bucket when the frost is crackling 30°C below 
zero! And when the pumping station froze, we would 
melt the snow for water. 

“Such an apparently elementary matter as hygiene 
was one more problem, especially in the winter. In the 
Second District, however, there was a bath house, but 
mother preferred that we wash at home. To imagine a 
‘bathtub’ in the room where in the corners ice froze, 
now seems impossible. Before bathing day, we heated 
the room as far as we could. My father after all worked 
at the timber mill. Perhaps he carried some wood chips 
under his padded jacket ... Though after 1941 this was 
punished under wartime laws. But I suspect, he smug- 
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gled them nevertheless. I remember how our unfortu¬ 
nate friends - singles worse for wear - for whom life was 
especially difficult, came to thaw out in our place. Not 
one informed on my father. So wood chips were there 
but in conditions ‘of an acute shortage of everything’ 
there was no soap or other basic products of hygiene.” 

In confirmation of Gina’s words - the Resolution of 
the Executive Committee of the City Council of Depu¬ 
ties of Working People and Leninogorsk Committee 
of the Communist (Bolsheviks) Party of Kazakhstan, 
January 28, 1942 under a title “About the condition 
of general services and in particular sanitary facilities 
of city working people and the evacuated population” 
that states: “On the river bank of the Bystrukha, wind¬ 
ing through the town, a manure dump has formed ... 
At Altaypolimetall plant and Altaystroy Trust a lot of 
sewage has accumulated, polluting the immediate en¬ 
virons ... Sources of drinking water - wells, rivers and 
water supply system have become polluted by sewage 
... The Town Baths are polluted.” The city authorities 
as a consequence of inspection have stated: “For the 
satisfaction of the needs of the population in respect to 
soap [...] it has been decided to organise the production 
of laundry soap from available raw materials in the re¬ 
gion.” 17 As far as is known, these available raw materi¬ 
als were from the fat of dogs caught and strangled by 
so-called fleecers. 

“Anyway”, Gina continues, “the lice that struck up 
an intimate relationship with almost everyone in the 
District, in our family for the nearly six years of our 
‘vacations’ in Leninogorsk were kept at arm’s length. 
Mother’s determination and vigil rescued us.” 

There were no clothes and footwear suitable for the 
climate. Felt knee-high boots and padded jackets - were 
Russian inventions for the severe winter. They were 

17 East Kazakhstan Regional State Archives. F. 130. Op. 2. D. 5. 

L. 50-52. 
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some form of rescue but had to - in the first place - “be 
found”. There was the rub - to be found, not bought 
and at best, bartered for whatever proved necessary. It 
is this noble and ancient art of “possibly this for pos¬ 
sibly that” the wellbeing of the ‘guests’ of the State de¬ 
pended. 

Gina dreamed of felt boots as a luxury item. She 
walked in her pumps that had travelled with her from 
Warsaw and which had almost disintegrated before her 
very eyes because they were always thoroughly soaked. 
Once, to dry them, Gina put them on the oven and they 
were lost to Hades forever. In the middle of winter she 
now remained literally barefoot. If not for a Russian girl¬ 
friend living in the neighbourhood who was kind enough 
to share her winter shoes, one shudders to think how 
this could have ended. 

But even in these conditions, a woman remains a 
woman. Gina remembered that in the Second District 
the daughter of one of the high-ranking ladies who 
was a judge, or perhaps simply worked in court, took a 
shine to Gina’s stockings - a reminder of Polish times. 
The girl unmistakably caught the Warsaw taste and of¬ 
fered an exchange - Siberian leggings. A bull’s eye, just 
when Gina’s toes had nothing to wear. 

“And I had my very own elegance”, Gina recalls. 
“When all my clothes were worn through in the end, 
mother took her chic gabardine raincoat from Warsaw, 
and sewed from it two remarkable things: from the fab¬ 
ric itself something like high boots, which I wore with 
galoshes and from the lining - a dress.” 

Gina’s younger sister who went in Leninogorsk to kin¬ 
dergarten, and later to school, has also something to re¬ 
member concerning the Altai winter. Apparently father 
carried Lina to kindergarten in a blanket. And there the 
teacher allowed the little one to sit on the warm oven 
while the soup cooked - so that at least the tiniest and 
most delicate child in the class would not freeze. 
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However, as for winter, it was not the oven so much 
that helped - but the songs the family sang. One of Gi¬ 
na’s brightest memories: “In winter evenings when the 
frost was absolutely intolerable and it was inconceivable 
even attempt lying in bed, so as not to freeze to death, 
we would pace the room in circles, single file, as a chain 
or an engine leading a train: father with my little sister 
in his arms, then mother and I closed the procession. 
We would sing and sing and sing yet more Jewish, Po¬ 
lish and Russian songs. 

“Not forgetting that ours was the noble tradition of 
Wejgsman Vistula nightingales ...” 
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‘WHO DOES NOT WORK 
SHALL NOT EAT’ 


P osters with the slogan “Who Does Not Work Shall 
Not Eat” hung in the Second District on every cor¬ 
ner. And this would be repeated to pupils at schools 
and at meetings of worker’s teams where these words 
by Lenin were bandied about without end: “Who does 
not work shall not eat, which was clear to everyone 
who works.” 18 The Soviet atheists didn’t realise that 
their great leader in his article quoted the Bible. 19 Who 
knows what workers might think but pupils at schools 
would probably like to ask: “And what about us? We 
don’t work and we eat”, but to ask questions concern¬ 
ing the posters slapped up here and there was out of 
the question. Even children intuitively felt this and did 
not want to harm their Mums and Dads - after all, not 
only parents care about their children - children also 
care about their parents. 

The Wejgsmans went hungry as did the vast majo¬ 
rity of the inhabitants of East Kazakhstan and other re¬ 
gions of the USSR. The issue of food-cards was delayed, 
sometimes for a few weeks. The ration for workers was 
600-800 grams of bread a day and for children and de¬ 
pendents 400 grams. Over the course of time this was 
halved: black rye bread 400 and 200 grams accordingly. 
This rationing system was already in operation before 
the beginning of the Great Patriotic War. 20 

Gina relates: “Soon after our arrival white bread dis¬ 
appeared. They began to bake another in which sun¬ 
flower meal was added; so your mouth had to welcome 
it for some time - in the best tradition of good-natured 
cows - before you could possibly eat it. No need to say 

18 V. I. Lenin. On Hunger. May 24, 1918. 

19 The Holy Bible. Thessalonians 3:10. 

20 Before June 22, 1941. 
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that its taste and smell bore no resemblance to my pre¬ 
war Warsaw childhood of crispy delights. One of our 
neighbours worked in a bakery. Sometimes she would 
take the children from the barrack to the bakery and 
allowed them to scrape off the remainder of crust from 
the baking trays. But what remainder? In fact only 
what was burned.” 

To escape hunger, people set up their own vegeta¬ 
ble gardens. Though from documents it is known that 
Poles were often refused such plots. When people start¬ 
ed swelling from malnutrition, the authorities did let 
them to have one cow or up to five goats. It is paradoxi¬ 
cal that in collective and state farms which were meant 
to be the people’s national bread basket, the situation 
with food as a rule was catastrophic. Mothers quite of¬ 
ten had to send their children to orphanages since they 
didn’t have anything to feed them with. 

Gina continues: “Mother was not employed anywhere. 
Her work consisted of ensuring our livelihood so to 
speak, in the organisation of ‘self-supply.’ In other words, 
mother’s job was to make sure we survive. She there¬ 
fore took survival lessons from the locals and learned, 
where and how to find a so-called pasture: for exam¬ 
ple, to collect grass and to make soup from it. Oh, how 
many times, when I sipped this skilly, I would remem¬ 
ber those bones which choosy housewives left behind 
in the butcher shop in Pelcowizna, without wishing to 
take them even as a makeweight. 

“Then mother was taught to use ramson in food. 
Having waited for spring, in the woods on slopes of 
mountains, we collected the wild plant, which is called 
also bear onions or wild garlic (lat. Allium ursinum). 
Mother’s ingenuity was simply amazing: making soup 
from it, using it as a pickle in winter or even frying. The 
ramson saved us from scurvy. The locals also taught 
mother how to make tincture from it, which allegedly 
treated every possible disease. 
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“In the autumn mother somehow managed to stock 
up with potatoes which, of course, froze through and 
through in the winter. Most often we ate them baked, 
to be exact, de-frozen: simply put on the oven for a 
while until they thaw. And on special days mother 
would bake latkes [Jewish potato pancake] from the 
‘frozetatoes’. I very much loved them because they were 
sweetish in themselves - it is then I learned the real 
virtues of frozen potato. 

“Another sweet, more precisely bitter-sweet, taste 
lingers in the memory of clusters of mountain ashber- 
ries that we too ate as a delicacy. And my little sis¬ 
ter remembered the luscious taste of sweets, so-called 
small ‘pillows’, in red strips given out to children in 
kindergarten for holiday. Each child received one such 
confection - straight from Uncle Stalin (If Lenin was a 
grandfather, Stalin had to be an uncle). In our family 
there was an iron rule from which anybody, irrespec¬ 
tive of age, couldn’t evade: to share all the little that 
we had. So my sister brought the sweet home, having 
pressed it in her fist. The ‘delicacy’ thawed and there 
was nothing to share. Mother told my sister to lick it 
off her palm. 

“We also ate sunflower meal from husks and watery 
gruel. 

“Mother’s inventiveness reached a zenith when she 
earned enough through sewing to buy a calf. Mother 
nursed it until it grew stronger. Manka (the cow’s name) 
became used to us and helped the family to survive. In 
a word, no less than Kazakhstan itself, gastronomic 
memories of deportation are wide and varied. 

“But the main memory from Leninogorsk, is not what 
we ate there, but how terribly hungry we always were. 
With the feeling of hunger you couldn’t even fall asleep 
and if you fell asleep, then it was with night dreams 
of food until you woke up with the same day dreams. 
If I would have kept a diary, most often there would 
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be two words: cold and hunger. Such a sad and ter¬ 
rible refrain. And one question which just would not let 
go: they say “Who Does Not Work Shall Not Eat”- and 
if you do work, you don’t eat either? And what would 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin’s well-known article have to say? 
But I wouldn’t dare entrust this question even to pa¬ 
per.” 

Indeed, the battle in the biting Kazakhstan cold 
against not having enough to eat, especially for those 
who had to work, became not only an everyday fixture 
but in fact a measure of survival itself. 
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IN THE BACK OF THE BEYOND 


G ina, looking back recollects: “In exile mother as if 
came out of father’s shadow. How much initiative 
she had, strength of will! And unbelievable sense of 
intuition. 

“The question of how long we will be able to sustain 
ourselves in such conditions wasn’t discussed in the 
family - even in a whisper. But everyone of us had this 
question on our lips”, Gina says. 

News reached the Wejgsmans that in spite of the fact 
that unauthorised travel was strictly forbidden, some¬ 
one from the Leninogorsk Poles, managed to get over 
to another city and allegedly it was slightly easier to 
live there. The bigger the city - the more opportuni¬ 
ties. For example, prior to the war between Germany 
and the USSR parcels were sent with tea and cigarettes 
from Poland, which, however, in time became more and 
more meagre, but remained the real currency for which 
it was possible to exchange anything. And there was 
much information in a big city. In the Second District 
the Wejgsmans remained isolated - in complete silence, 
deafening as the endless blanket of winter snow. 

Many considered that so as not to attract the au¬ 
thorities’ ‘interest’ and be struck by NKVD ‘lightening’, 
it is necessary to be on the move all the time. By hook 
or by crook. Mother though insisted that it is better to 
stay in the one place and therefore be “out of sight, out 
of mind”. It turned out mother was right. 

In Alma-Ata, Ust-Kamenogorsk and Semipalatinsk 
there were many Poles. Understandably much more 
tension, violations of orders of the authorities and - 
much more danger. However, in Leninogorsk there also 
was a case which made a great impression on Gina. 
Among her acquaintances there were Jewish siblings 
from Poland, two sisters and a brother. The brother one 
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day vanished into thin air. No trace. And no one ever 
saw him again. Perhaps taken to a GULAG? 

Sheer luck - the long arm of the Soviet system did 
not reach the Wejgsmans in the Second District. 

Importantly, Abram with all his idealism, vigour and 
determination, nonetheless understood that in this 
place and time, discretion is certainly the better part of 
valour. It is best to stay out of the way, keep a low pro¬ 
file. This, after all, was his guiding light from the very 
beginning of war - to keep the family safe. Here nobody 
knew about his past, about his membership in the il¬ 
legal Communist party of Poland. For whom should he 
don the knight’s armour? The dispossessed and tram¬ 
pled on by the Bolsheviks? However, as a Polish commu¬ 
nist he could receive, perhaps, some financial support. 
For example, from MOPR (International Organisation 
of Aid for Revolutionaries, which had its office also in 
Kazakhstan.) Above all, he didn’t know such opportu¬ 
nities lay at his doorstep, in the Second District, back 
of beyond, far from the metropolitan ‘Bright Lights’. In 
fact, to live in the middle of nowhere for the Wejgsmans 
was just what the ‘Good Uncle Stalin’ ordered. It was 
not without reason that Gina’s mother would repeat: 
’’Good better best - it’s time to give it a rest.” 
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‘ALL FOR THE FRONT 
- ALL FOR VICTORY’ 


W orking at the timber mill, Gina compiled an entire 
dictionary of Soviet terms: politprosvet, udarnik, 
stakhanovets, letuchka, koldogovor, fabzaukom, smen- 
kom and predsmenkom, profgrupporg, profnizovka, 
etc. 21 Mastering the terminology wasn’t only a simple 
exercise in Russian: Gina - like it or not - was becom¬ 
ing part of the fabric of Soviet life. For example, in May 
1941 she entered the trade-union organisation, the 
Union of Workers of Industrial Construction of the Ura¬ 
ls and Western Siberia. And like almost all her time in 
the Soviet Union it was not one of choice, but require¬ 
ment: membership in the trade union was obligatory. 

In the trade-union card she gave her year of birth 
as 1925. She added an extra year so that it would be 
easier to find work when the day will come to leave her 
temporary position as timekeeper. 

Looking back Gina says: “What was earlier said about 
our life, about the hunger and cold, fear and anxiety, 
is nothing compared to what met us after the Germans 
attacked the USSR and the Great Patriotic War began. 
The winter as if became colder. Hunger even more un¬ 
bearable. Work even harder to withstand. And anxiety 
filled our every horizon.” 

That war had begun, Abram Wejgsman learned at 
work from a rattling loud-speaker. People of course had 
no radio at home. Scraps of newspapers of the local or 
central “Pravda” [The Truth] were sometimes found but 
only occasionally. By the way, the newspaper was then 

21 These typical Soviet contractions can be understood as respec¬ 
tively: political education, production hero, stakhanovets (over¬ 
achiever at work), fly-by meeting, collective agreement, factory and 
plant committee, shift committee and shift committee chair, trade- 
union organiser, the local office of the trade-union organisation. 
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not only a source of information, but also a certain uni¬ 
versal medium. A ‘fresh’ sheet of paper on which letters 
were written across articles - a sort of palimpsest; as 
packing paper, even as a ‘plate’ on which to spread the 
meagre food. And, perhaps most importantly, it served 
as ‘nude-paper’ in the toilet ... 

Paradoxically, for Gina the outbreak of war is remem¬ 
bered as a song, which became an instantly known hit 
across the USSR: 

On June twenty second, on the dot at four 
Kiev blown up from the air, 

They declared that this was war. 

(Then Gina, of course, didn’t know that the music 
of the waltz “The Small Blue Handkerchief” was writ¬ 
ten by a Jew from Warsaw, Jerzy Petersburski (1895 - 
1979) back in 1940 - and that the Russian text was set 
to the melody in the first days of the German-Russian 
war.) 22 

The first thought that struck Abram was how his 
wider family was faring. What about those in Bia- 
lystok? And those in Warsaw? From Poland there were 
no letters, but the Wejgsmans waited and hoped. And 
now they will be cut off completely. Now only memory 
was a thin thread that connected them with their dear¬ 
est and nearest “large family”, with the past, homeland 
and the world outside ... 

The Wejgsmans had left war far behind but it conti¬ 
nued to snap at their heels. 

Gina remembers: “Already after a few months, there 
arrived in Leninogorsk grandmother Etla, aunt Dorka, 

22 Mata blgkitna husteczka [The Small Blue Handkerchief]; the 
original lyrics by Artur Tur. J. Petersburski was also the com¬ 
poser of the unforgettable tango, in Poland known as To ostatnia 
niedziela [The Last Sunday] and in Russia as Utomlennoje solnce 
[The Fading Sun] written in 1937. 
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aunt Mania and aunt Henia with her husband Shaul 
Levit, who all managed to escape from Bialystok. They 
reached us, a zone of relative safety, long on the road 
under constant bombardment and change of trains, 
stopping in collective farms to earn at least a piece of 
bread. Refugees therefore are known as refugees not 
only because they are fleeing from danger but also 
because they are on the run all the time - a mere step 
ahead of danger and possible death. 

“Aunt Dorka arrived in despair - being in the last 
month of pregnancy on the road, she had lost her child 
(she remembered this tragedy for the rest of her life.) 
Her husband Henoch (Henryk) Szafer didn’t make it, 
looking for opportunities to sign up with the Red Army. 
It was they who told us that the Germans shot father’s 
brother Chaim on the street in the very first days of 
taking Bialystok. Then and there they also decided to 
run, run without wasting a moment. They had a feeling 
that they just had to get away - fast (indeed, in June 
1941 the Germans burned the synagogue in Bialystok 
together with 2,000 Jews taking cover there. In 1943, 
40,000 Jews from the city were sent out to the death 
camps of Treblinka and Majdanek.) 

This in fact was how our address came to rescue our 
fellow Wejgsmans. 

“I remember still”, Gina continues, “that they brought 
photos of our relatives, taken in the Warsaw Ghetto, the 
photos that reached them in Bialystok. At that time we 
didn’t know that this is everything that shall remain of 
those nearest and dearest in Warsaw - from my aunt 
who wished to stand guard in her beautiful house in 
Warsaw, of her children, my cousins ...” 

From the beginning of war, Leninogorsk became 
even more enveloped in tension. In 1941 thousands of 
men left the city for the front. Those who remained had 
to work for two. They had to work every day and over¬ 
time as well. Women replaced men even in the heavi- 
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est production and worked two shifts into exhaustion 
- with children and without any support. 

War between Russia and Germany brought serious 
changes in the life of the deported Poles. A new his¬ 
torical situation. The rapid advance of the German 
armies into the territories of the USSR and search for 
a common goal - annihilation of the Nazis - compelled 
Poland and the USSR to sit down to negotiations. Al¬ 
ready on July 30, 1941 the Polish government in exile 
and the Soviet Union signed an agreement and an act 
of amnesty was issued for Poles repressed on charges 
of active counter-revolutionary propaganda, espio¬ 
nage, etc. Polish citizens received ‘amnesty’ suddenly 
because it was necessary to convince the world that 
“the Soviet state and Soviet people respect the rights 
of all freedom-loving people fighting against their op¬ 
pressors.” 

After nearly two years of wanderings, camps and 
prisons, emaciated, with frost-bitten limbs, typhus, 
tuberculosis, dressed in sorry remains, Poles received 
certificates confirming their Polish nationality. In pla¬ 
ces where there were large concentrations of Poles, Pol¬ 
ish posts were opened. Leninogorsk did not qualify as 
a place of such distinction. 

In general, in East Kazakhstan, according to the 
confidential Note of the People’s Commissariat for In¬ 
ternal Affairs, Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic of 
January 28, 1942, 454 Poles were registered. This was 
indeed a small number in comparison, for example, to 
the Semipalatinsk Region (since 1939 allocated from 
East Kazakhstan into an independent administrative 
unit) with 9,000 souls or South Kazakhstan where the 
number of Poles reached almost 26,000. 

On August 14, 1941 an agreement was signed as to 
the formation of the Polish Army in the East, in the 
USSR (known as General Anders’ Army) for joint mili¬ 
tary operations against Nazi Germany. Poles flocked 
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to the mobilisation points of the Army. But those in 
remote or isolated places had no idea of such radical 
changes. Neither did they know about the amnesty or 
indeed, about recruitment to Anders’ Army. 

Aunt Dorka’s husband Henryk Szafer, knew, how¬ 
ever, and made an attempt to join its ranks. He came 
to the Polish post, and completed all the necessary 
documents, but failed just as before - as a Pole, they 
wouldn’t take him into the Red Army. Recruitment to 
the Anders’ Army was limited as the Soviet govern¬ 
ment had set a quota, one difficult to meet especially 
for Jews. In documents in such cases it was noted: “Not 
accepted as a Jew.” And here Gina’s other uncle, her 
favourite Felek Grinblat, struck greater fortune. To¬ 
gether with the Anders’s Army he left the USSR in the 
summer of 1942 and on through Persia and Palestine 
to Europe, where he fought against the Germans until 
the end of war. 

In April 1943, in particular in connection with the 
creation of the Commission on the Investigation of 
Crimes in Katyn, the USSR and the Polish government 
in exile broke off diplomatic relations. And at the same 
time in the context of this crisis and as a counter¬ 
measure, Zwiazek Polskich Patriototu [. ZPP ; The Union 
of Polish Patriots] was created in the Soviet Union; a 
pro-communist organisation, with the goal of fighting 
against the German invaders and training Poles, who 
after victory over the Nazis will return home as “unwav¬ 
ering advocates of national unity, ideas of national de¬ 
mocracy and the grand idea of brotherhood and friend¬ 
ship with the people of the Soviet Union.” 

Along with the fulfilment of this strategic task, 
The Union of Polish Patriots also conducted its daily 
educational work on a large scale: Polish kindergar¬ 
tens, schools and orphanages (more than 200 Polish 
schools, 56 children’s homes and many kindergartens) 
were opened. 
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But in Leninogorsk, especially in the Second Dis¬ 
trict, no such institution was created. As already men¬ 
tioned, only singles lodged in Leninogorsk and even if 
the therapeutic nature of socialist air helped them pro¬ 
duce a baby, it would be far too young for a Polish kin¬ 
dergarten. It not should be forgotten also, the Second 
District was such a remote place; and there was only 
one little Pole, Lina Wejgsman, Gina’s sister. Therefore 
she was sent to a regular Soviet school. 

Conditions were appaling: one room, one class for 
children of various ages, lack of textbooks, exercise 
books and pens - they wrote on scraps of old newspa¬ 
pers and used ink made out of indelible pencils. How¬ 
ever, they were taught very well - the teacher was an 
evacuee, apparently, from a large city. She was know¬ 
ledgeable, kind and highly cultured. As for the ideo¬ 
logical nature of education, of course, it was Soviet, 
but it was the same in Polish schools as well - though 
at the latter, classes were conducted in the native lan¬ 
guage. To be more exact, they were not so much as Po¬ 
lish schools, but Soviet ones for Polish children in the 
USSR. Concerning aims of the education the curricu¬ 
lum said: “The Polish school in the USSR aims for the 
education of Polish children in the spirit of sincere and 
conscious friendship between Poland and the USSR 
at present and after the war.” This, as well as other 
principle school documents was developed by Kompol- 
det [Committee on the Affairs of Polish Children] - this 
contraction in itself underlies the Soviet nature of this 
Polish establishment and reveals its official image - 
taking into account the ideological declaration of the 
Union of Polish Patriots. 

So, in the Second District neither did anyone know 
anything about Kompoldet, nor about Polish schools 
and for the time being - even about the Union of Polish 
Patriots. So any additional instructions on the educa¬ 
tion of Polish children in the spirit of friendship with 
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Soviet children were simply not required. It so hap¬ 
pened that in Leninogorsk Soviet education was friend¬ 
ly in itself. 

The most important task of the Union of Polish Patri¬ 
ots remained the mobilisation of those Polish citizens 
still left in the USSR after the exit of General Anders 
- into the Polish army. The Polish Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
Infantry Division was therefore formed. On its basis 
the First Polish Army in the USSR, as wrote the press 
of that time, “in linking arms with the Red Army in 
battle showed heroism in the fight for the liberation of 
Warsaw and the Polish coast, as well as in storming 
the capital of Nazi Germany in Berlin. Soldiers of the 
First Polish Army in the USSR swore a military oath to 
be true to the common cause of battle in comradeship 
between Poland and the USSR. This oath was sealed 
with bloodshed on the fields of battle on the road to 
glory, Polish soldiers shoulder to shoulder with the he¬ 
roic Red Army.” 23 

Dorka’s husband, Henryk Szafer, volunteered to this 
Polish Army - at last his dream to join the fight against 
Hitler towards a final victory came true. But besides be¬ 
ing in the Army, for the first time in years he was not 
hungry, was properly dressed and had decent shoes. 
Like a brazen peacock he flaunted his Polish uniform, 
replete with shoulder straps and Polish eagle. His happi¬ 
ness was taller and broader than the Altai mountains. 

Abram Wejgsman, however, wasn’t mobilized and 
didn’t volunteer. He decided that if he is not called up, he 
shall not volunteer and not leave his wife and children. 

Meanwhile in the back lines, on the labour front, a 
patriotic movement was developed at full speed, and 

23 The Secretary General of the Union of Polish Patriots in the 
USSR A. Yushkevich in the article Dva goda deyatelnosti Soyuza 
Polskich Patriotov v SSSR [Two Years of Activity of the Union of Pol¬ 
ish Patriots in the USSR], the periodical “Slavyane” [Slavs], 1945, 
Ns6, pp. 34-36. 
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with it the orders of the National Commissar for De¬ 
fence, Comrade Stalin, were studied and carried out. 
All resolutions were adopted by the workers in solidari¬ 
ty, irrespective of how realistic or unrealistic they were. 
Was this an act of mega-will of omni-power or just the 
will-less and power-less nature of the people? Gina at 
that time didn’t reflect - but saw how with enthusiasm 
workers accepted obligations for a labour productivity 
increase. Socialist competition was on the agenda more 
than ever. Meeting the plan 2,000 times and more (!) 
was hailed as a true feat of labour. 

To distinguish the truth from propaganda, true pa¬ 
triotism from the charade according to Soviet rules, 
was impossible in an atmosphere detached from rea¬ 
lity. Impossible in the world of socialist illusions for the 
young worker who had no other life experience. How¬ 
ever, maybe, it was wrong to say: “in an atmosphere 
detached from reality.” The real reality did exist. The 
reality of always going hungry. 
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A LETTER TO COMRADE STALIN 


W ith the deterioration of living conditions of the 
populace during wartime, the stock of human 
patience and tolerance decreased also. The constant 
stream to Leninogorsk of the evacuated and refugees 
from Ukraine and Belorussia among which there was 
a large number of Jews caused not only shows of sym¬ 
pathy, but also the marked discontent of the locals. To 
provide housing, employment and food to support a 
huge number of strangers who have suddenly flocked 
into the city, was certainly a heavy burden. Not all in 
Ridder were ready to be reconciled with this burden. 

Jews were little known before the war in East Ka¬ 
zakhstan: in the 19 th century there were mostly imperial 
political exiles or those serving military service - usu¬ 
ally in Ust-Kamenogorsk and Semipalatinsk (the great 
Russian writer Fedor Mikhaylovich Dostoyevsky who, 
after four years of penal servitude in the city of Omsk, 
served his sentence as a private in Semipalatinsk and 
made friends there with a cantonist, the Jew Nathan 
(Naum) Katz.) 24 In Ridder before the war there most like¬ 
ly weren’t any Jews among permanent residents. 

When war came to Leninogorsk, the situation dra¬ 
matically changed. Not only with the back lines of he¬ 
roic production workers but also with the Red Army 
- soldiers and officers arriving in the local hospital for 
treatment after being wounded at the front. 

Gina well remembers the rather new and imposing 
premises of the hospital (constructed in 1939) because 
here the Red Army injured were in full view during vi- 

24 Cantonists - after 1827, the term was applied to Jewish children 
who were drafted to military service at the age of twelve and placed 
for their six-year military education in Cantonist schools. Like all 
other conscripts they were required to serve in the Imperial Rus¬ 
sian army for 25 years after the completion of their studies. 
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sits organised by the community. Many were disabled 
with amputated arms and legs. Gina remembers the 
feeling of dread at the sight of these, as a rule, young 
crippled men. It was terrible to look at their mutilation 
but once started was impossible to stop and unglue 
your eyes. “Unfortunately”, Gina says, “it is with their 
emergence in town that anti-Semitic talk began. There 
were also all sorts of incidents and at times even quite 
a number." 

Whether it was a matter of the disabled soldiers pour¬ 
ing out their bitterness and grief concerning a wasted 
life, whether simply frustration ‘earned’ at the front 
being released, or whether possible German atrocities 
towards Jews in occupied territories arose as an infec¬ 
tious disease against which the Russian soldiers had no 
‘vaccination’ - anti-Semitism in Leninogorsk reached 
an epidemic scale (as was the case in some other cities 
with many evacuated and refugees.) To such an extent 
that the authorities had to make official decisions on 
this matter. Here are some fragments of the Resolu¬ 
tion of the East Kazakhstan Regional Committee of the 
Communist (Bolsheviks) Party of Kazakhstan, of Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1942: "... To strengthen the party political 
work among the population and in the next few days 
to remind all communists the instructions of Comrade 
Stalin that ’anti-Semitism is a danger to workers, a 
false path leading them away from the right direction, 
one leading into the jungle. Therefore communists as 
consequent internationalists cannot be anything but 
irreconcilable and sworn enemies of anti-Semitism. In 
the USSR anti-Semitism as a phenomenon deeply hos¬ 
tile to the Soviet system is most severely condemned. 
Active anti-Semites are punished under the laws of the 
USSR by the death penalty’.” Further softer measures 
for the purpose of the suppression of attempts of incite¬ 
ment of anti-Semitism were recommended: "... To prac¬ 
tice more widely the conduct of lectures [...] on Lenin 
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and Stalin State National Policy, about the great com¬ 
monwealth of the people of the Soviet Union ...” 

The question, however, is, to what extent these recom¬ 
mendations were carried out. Here is a document that 
speaks volumes, in answer to this question. 

A pupil of class 8B in Leninogorsk, Grigory Sorokin, 
writes on November 29, 1942, a letter to Moscow ad¬ 
dressed to Comrade Stalin in the Kremlin: 

Dear Iosif Vissarionovich! 

My pioneer duty obliges me to report to you the 
outrageous incidents taking place here, in Leni¬ 
nogorsk (Ridder). 25 

The Jew - is a sub-citizen. It is impossible to 
walk down the street - there are shouts of: “There 
goes a bloody Yid” or “Beat the bloody Yides - save 
Russia!” You can’t go to the cinema and if you go, 
you will be beaten up. Notifications of incidents such 
as these which were submitted to the City Commit¬ 
tee of the Communist (Bolsheviks) Party of Kazakh¬ 
stan have found no response. I ask you, Dear Great 
Leader of Our Nation, please take some measures, 
for this cannot be allowed to continue. Wishing you 
good health and strength for the future, for it is in¬ 
dispensable to the people of the Soviet Union. Long 
live the Great Brotherhood of the Soviet people. 26 

The letter was found in the East Kazakhstan State 
Archive. Not in Kremlin, not in Moscow, but in Kazakh¬ 
stan. This means it didn’t reach the addressee. The let¬ 
ter with such an address (as well as many others with 
‘regular’ addresses) was censored and withdrawn 

25 Association of Pioneers - a communist youth organisation in the 
USSR. 

26 SeaKyauusi: BOCKpeinaa riponiAoe [Evacuation: Reviving the 
Past]. Almaty, 2009, pp. 88-89. East Kazakhstan State Archive. F. 
Ip. Op. 1. D. 1551. L. 20. 
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by the vigilant local NKVD. Where are they now, one 
might ask, these people deciding the lives of others? 
Their names are forgotten, their graves are forgotten ... 
But trusting in Stalin’s absolute power and the Great 
Brotherhood of the Soviet people, the pioneer Grisha 
Sorokin is alive and well, and to this very day lives in 
Leninogorsk, which became again Ridder . 27 

As well as many other Jews, Gina had feelings simi¬ 
lar to those that cast a heavy shadow over the boy from 
Leninogorsk. Fortunately, however, she experienced 
from the Russian people also a lot of good: mutual aid 
and mutual assistance - more than once they shared 
their last. Faithful companions Roza, Tasya and Ga¬ 
lya are still fresh in her memory. Leafing through the 
photos, Gina always stops at one: Gina and Roza, 
‘black’ and ‘white’, as this inseparable duo in the Se¬ 
cond District were known. One a flaming brunette and 
the other a bright blonde. The picture was taken in a 
small wooden shed painted idyllic blue - to make it 
more cheerful. It was the only bright colour that Gina 
saw in Leninogorsk made by human hand. The shed in 
all its magnificence was called “Photography Atelier, an 
establishment serving the needs of the people.” 


27 After the war in Leninogorsk a small Jewish diaspora was 
formed, which made a significant contribution to the development 
of the city: engineers, doctors, lawyers, cultural and educational 
leaders who established a dynasty of well known specialists. 
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TRUE SONGS, BEATING HEARTS 


G ina remembers her great luck as the very day when 
she was offered work at the local House of Culture. 
This was the particular combination of circumstances: 
at the end of 1943 there was a general recruitment in 
Leninogorsk to the Trudarmiya [Labour Army]. 28 Gina’s 
girlfriend Tasya, working at the House of Culture as a 
cashier, was also called up. In her place as a tempo¬ 
rary for one year, Gina was employed. The director was 
happy: Gina didn’t need to be taught, she was familiar 
with the work of Tasya. And for Gina it proved to be 
good fortune twice over. First, she could watch films 
shown in the House and secondly, make a living for the 
family. 

It cannot be said that in Leninogorsk, except for ci¬ 
nema, there was no cultural life. Leisure activities were 
organised for both the deported and evacuated. In the 
“Riddersky Rabochy” [The Ridder Worker] newspaper 
from March 12, 1940, the “Jewish Theatrical Circle” re¬ 
view wrote: “The other day at the Zhilstroy Club a Jew¬ 
ish theatre was organised for 23 registered male and 
female construction workers, who have recently ar¬ 
rived from Western Belorussia. Now the theatre group 
is rehearsing for the vaudeville show “The Doctor”, a 
classic of Jewish literature from the pen of Sholem 
Aleichem. Taking part are: Laznowski, Cukerwar Hela, 
Brandsztejn and others. The leading role is played by 
the director Cukerwar Binim. The performance will be 
staged on March 12. At the same time there shall be 
a concert featuring a repertoire of national songs and 
recitations, among others.” 

This theatrical circle consisted most likely of those 
who had arrived to the city only recently - in January 

28 Labour Army was known otherwise as the work detail assigned 
to defence. 
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1940. People wished for a relatively normal life, look¬ 
ing for encouragement, reaching for their roots so that 
replanting the old with the new, they would not lose 
themselves. 

Later in the piece, Jewish theatre from Dneprodzer¬ 
zhinsk city (director A. S. Kogan) arrived here, which 
too staged performances. 

But all this occurred in Leninogorsk, and not in the 
Second District. For Gina in the evenings this, alas, 
was out of reach. 

But the local House of Culture was around the cor¬ 
ner from their barrack. And could one really compare 
the amateur performances of workers to the real ci¬ 
nema, to stars of the screen, ravishing lyrical music 
and unforgettable songs? Gina remembers almost all 
the films that were shown (or as then said, projected) 
at the House. How can one forget, for example, “Two 
Fighters”, an absolutely new film shot in 1943 in Tash¬ 
kent, where the movie studio from Moscow was evacu¬ 
ated, which tells a story of the difficult life at the front 
and comradeship between soldiers. What a wonderful 
dialogues, how much humour there was, how much 
sheer goodness and humanity - feelings that people at 
the time just couldn’t get enough of. Or the film “The 
Swineherd and the Shepherd” (1941) about the love of 
a Russian collective farmer, the swineherd Glasha, for 
the shepherd Musaib from a mountainous Caucasus 
Dagestan village - feelings of course that conquered all 
despite all the odds. 

Who at the time noticed the falseness and ideological 
motifs of these films about the might of Russian arms 
and invincibility of friendship between peoples? Who 
noticed that the black-and-white on the screen was not 
just a strip of celluloid, but also all of life made large? 
Who in general notices such nuances if their soul is in 
tandem with the heroes in song and the heart beats in 
time with the hearts of idols lost in love? Gina didn’t 
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have the words to express the warmth of these emo¬ 
tions, the adrenalin of these films. Probably, this was 
a love for love’s labours yet to be lost. In 1944 she had 
already turned eighteen. 

Work at the House of Culture was interesting also 
because Gina had the opportunity to strike up many 
new acquaintances - both young women and men. She 
even tried for a new elegance. When the weather al¬ 
lowed, Gina went barefoot to the House and only put 
her shoes on at work. After all, the acquisition of a new 
pair was certainly not on the agenda in the current 
five-year plan ... 

Work in the House brought pleasures, but was laced 
with risk. And why might you ask? The money from ti¬ 
ckets sold, as cashier, Gina had to hand over once a 
week to entertainment management in Leninogorsk. As 
it is easy to guess, there was no armoured car for protec¬ 
tion, nor was there a bicycle (in all her time in Kazakh¬ 
stan Gina never saw a bicycle). So on foot she ventured, 
18 kilometres there and another 18 back. Whenever she 
would hear the sound of steps closing, her heart raced 
- as the night before living the dreamland of love during 
the film - and now out of fear it knocked harder still. 
Gina invented a way of putting this dread to one side. 
She slowed her step, allowing the other person to catch 
up and, holding her nerve, began a conversation. How 
much of a toll this took, only she knew. 

And last, the most important. Work at the cinema in 
effect made Gina the main family provider. This filled 
her with pride. The film shows in the House attracted 
people from all over the district, including the near¬ 
by collective farms. The hall was as a rule packed to 
the rafters. Not a single seat was spared. To be sure 
to get into the cinema - a prize much sought after - 
prospective viewers would bring a couple of potatoes, 
some eggs, or a tin of flour to the young and agreeable 
cashier with bright blue eyes and jet-black hair. Gina 
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accepted these gifts. She knew full well that at home 
the cupboard was bare - not a breadcrumb to be had. 
“Many times later on”, Gina comments, “I would think 
how Soviet cinema rescued my family from starvation. 
And Hollywood? Did it save at least one viewer from 
this slow death? I don’t know ...” 

Alas, this celluloid fairy tale of make-believe had to 
come to an end. The old cashier Tasya returned from 
the Labour Army and took her rightful place at the 
House of Culture. 

Now it was Tasya’s turn to dream of love with a capi¬ 
tal ‘L’ along with the movie heroes. 

Now she was one whom viewers would stretch a 
hand with a potato through the little window of the 
ticket office. 
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IN THE MIRE 


G ina looked for new work, if not interesting, then 
at least tolerable. The search though, didn’t lead 
to anything. She wanted to study - there was no op¬ 
portunity. The thought of a big city was a strong mag¬ 
net - any city. No particular metropolis. Soviet cities 
were an unknown world to Gina. And when she tried to 
imagine one, in her mind there were images ... only of 
Warsaw. Her as yet maiden soul yearned for something 
refined and beautiful. Not even hunger could subdue 
this restlessness. Her dreams though, remained just 
dreams. It seemed to Gina that in the Second District 
she is serving a long sentence for a crime she did not 
commit. Yes, a sentence - because she had no choice. 
Only later did she understand that absence of freedom 
also harboured the absence of choice. At one gloomy 
point she began to see the peat bogs of the Second 
District, which not only deportees but also the locals 
avoided, as her own life itself. “An unrelenting mire”, 
she thought. “It will tighten its grip and there will be no 
way out. Strangled in the bog.” 

Gina looks back: “Probably, the bog took revenge 
for such thoughts. I fell ill with malaria. And how: 
the most severe attacks, fever and delirium. My pa¬ 
rents were in despair. The doctor - you won’t last un¬ 
til he comes (who thought patients pretended, shirk¬ 
ing work). Medicines - you won’t find at the drop of 
a hat. Mother treated me with some herbs, but this 
treatment didn’t give me any relief. Father helplessly 
repeated: ‘There is no time to delay - it will be too 
late for our daughter.’ Our neighbour Klava, a wonder¬ 
ful woman, came to the rescue - I shall never forget 
her. Klava somehow managed to find the doctor and 
saw to it that I was placed in hospital. ‘The poor girl 
will die and I will make sure you stand before court!’, 
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she threatened the doctor. And frightened or perhaps, 
having taken pity, he sent a cart and they took me to 
hospital. There I lost consciousness. When I came to, 
I felt as if the room was coated in warmness. I hadn’t 
had such a feeling of comfort for quite some years. 
They treated me with some bright yellow tablets - qui¬ 
nine. All that I can recollect.” 

In general, the question of diseases during war - is an 
encyclopaedia in itself. Because of malnutrition and the 
complete absence of hygiene, infections would spread 
like wildfire. Besides malaria, typhus and tuberculosis 
also attacked without mercy adults and children alike. 
War would not take a step back for children. Little Lina 
- Gina’s sister - was ill without end. Her mother could 
do nothing but take her to the first-aid post. 

Gina continues the story: “In hospital they patched 
me up. Attacks of fever occurred less and less, then 
stopped altogether. The feeling though of being in a 
deadlock, gradually choking, remained. I was ready to 
run anywhere.” 

In one of such moments of despair Gina heard that 
the army is taking girls. She consulted her Russian 
girlfriend Galya and both decided to volunteer for the 
front. At the military registration and enlistment office 
they filled in the questionnaires and next day came to 
check where and when they should present themselves. 
Gina was struck by huge disappointment: Galya was 
accepted, but she was not. She puzzled, why, for what 
reason? She just couldn’t live it down. They recruited, 
it appears, not for the Red Army but the Labour Army. 
Gina would learn about it much later, when the seri¬ 
ously ill Galya prematurely returned from the ‘Labour 
front’. She had spent more than a half a back-breaking 
year down the mine. 

Gina is still puzzling over why she wasn’t taken to 
the Labour Army. The Soviet citizens of various origins 
including special deportees rejected from the Red Army 
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for “political and moral reasons” were taken as well as 
Poles and Polish Jews and in large numbers. 

Not only called up, but also by force. First of all, those 
who for various reasons didn’t get to Anders’ Army and 
who refused to volunteer for the Polish Army created 
in the USSR - Kosciuszko Army. Moreover, those who 
avoided the Trudarmiya faced imprisonment. Many a 
Pole became a ‘guest’ at one of the well-known ‘Soviet 
hotels’ for such disobedience. 

“Perhaps, I wasn’t taken because I had malaria?”, 
Gina thought aloud in all good faith. Perhaps, as so of¬ 
ten happened in the Soviet Union, the left hand didn’t 
know, what the right was up to? Or perhaps the heavens 
above smiled. I would have landed down the mine - 
and for sure wouldn’t have returned safe and sound. 
Those even older and stronger did not. Forever lying 
deep in this earth rich with gold.” 
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AN APPLE FROM SEMIPALATINSK 


ne fine day I learned that aunt Dorka is going 

V_-/to Semipalatinsk, a city in a neighbouring re¬ 
gion, approximately 300 km from Leninogorsk. And I 
begged her to take me along. It was my first journey for 
some years beyond the settlement. And not only - in 
the years of war Semipalatinsk was the main city of 
a separate region by the same name. 29 The very idea 
of travel filled me with excitement and appeared ro¬ 
mantic. But actually the reason for the trip was rather 
prosaic. Dorka overheard that in Semipalatinsk at the 
regional office of the Union of Polish Patriots a Help 
Processing Centre had opened where you could receive 
so-called American gifts or as was said then, ‘mercy 
parcels’ sent as charitable help to suffering Poles. It 
was there that we set out.” 

In fact, a governmental decree was issued “About the 
improvement of material support to the Poles evacu¬ 
ated from the western areas of Ukraine and Belorussia 
to the rear regions of the USSR.” On the basis of this 
document in different regions the Commissions of As¬ 
sistance to the Polish citizens at the Representative of 
Uprosobtorg [the Department of Special Trade of the 
National Commissariat of Trade of the USSR] were cre¬ 
ated on May 21, 1943. (It’s interesting that in 1943 all 
Poles and the Polish Jews were no longer called deport¬ 
ees, but evacuees, a name previously concerning those 
who were resettled from the Soviet territories occupied 
by Germans - into the depths of Russia.) 

“The fact of how we learned about the existence of 
such an opportunity is intriguing in itself”, Gina con¬ 
tinues. “Dorka was a master seamstress. And in Leni- 

29 Nowadays Semipalatinsk is renamed into the town of Semey. The 
population of the city is more than 300,000 people. Near Semipal¬ 
atinsk there is the largest nuclear test site. 
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nogorsk by no means did she lose her touch and began 
to sew, had wealthy clients and through her talent for 
needle and thread earned a living. In the USSR this 
was known as illegal private tailoring and was con¬ 
nected with a certain risk since activity of this sort was 
officially forbidden. But Dorka preferred to risk, rather 
than to starve to death. To say that Dorka was a good 
dressmaker is in fact to say nothing. Her professional 
reputation in Leninogorsk was so high that the locals 
called her a fashion designer, endowing her with quali¬ 
fications of the highest order, as she was wont to take 
twenty measurements of the customer (usually women) 
instead of five, as Soviet custom had it. This changed 
the locals’ notion not only of what a two-piece was, but 
also beauty - when it came to the sweep of line and cut. 
For the residents of Leninogorsk used on the one hand 
to the sense of the majestic Altai Mountains as a con¬ 
stant backdrop and on the other, the boundless steppes 
stretching out before them, Dorka from Warsaw provid¬ 
ed yet another canvas of sublime plasticity and beauty. 
She, as others in the same boat who the fates brought 
to these strange lands, was from a European outpost of 
sorts, a Europe that lies slightly to the west of Moscow 
and Leningrad. For this reason - in exchange for this 
western touch in new outfits - Dorka was at the epicen¬ 
tre of all the community’s moving parts and thanks to 
this, knew everything about everything and everyone 
in town. For the Wejgsmans she was a source of invalu¬ 
able information and was known in the family rather 
jokingly as ‘The Soviet Information Bureau’." 

From station to station somehow Dorka and Gina 
reached Semipalatinsk. On the way their documents 
weren’t checked - and they had ventured without even 
knowing whether they have the right to cross the bor¬ 
der of the region where they were registered as living. 
From official documents it is known that such private 
trips weren’t welcomed. If the office of the Uprosobtorg 
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Representative was at a great distance from a large com¬ 
munity of Poles, usually one authorized selected person 
was delegated to undertake the trip to his office with a 
fat file of applications for allocation of help from compa¬ 
triots - as if all written in carbon copy And how else? 
Indeed everyone starving and everyone without clothes 
and without shoes - one common denominator. The ap¬ 
plications that have been preserved in archives make 
for rather emotional reading. As a rule, they state: “I 
hereby ask for financial support. I have nothing to wear, 
no shoes or anything to put on my plate ...” 

Thus Dorka and Gina, showed true independence, 
not waiting to complete formalities, set out on their jour¬ 
ney to Semipalatinsk. It goes without saying, this was 
a very reckless step. They simply didn’t stop to dwell on 
the consequences of such bravado or perhaps counted 
on the usual Soviet confusion they had already been 
accustomed to. As the saying goes: on the one hand, all 
is forbidden, but on the other - everything is allowed. 
Or at least anything is possible ... 

In Semipalatinsk they found out where the Help Pro¬ 
cessing Centre is, wrote the necessary applications as 
others did. But when they finally reached this Centre, 
it was clear that the clothes from the American parcels 
had already been ‘sampled’. Better still, the Union of 
Polish Patriots management had already helped them¬ 
selves. Even worse - to all that was left. So Gina and 
Dorka ended up with a veritable brass razoo - except 
for some vests without buttons (only after many years 
Gina guessed that most likely they had no buttons be¬ 
cause they were straight from an American dry-clean¬ 
er, where they had been removed so they wouldn’t melt 
and usually were sewed back on again. Apparently the 
dry cleaner hadn’t managed to do that in time, before 
parcels to Russia had to be sent.) 

The clothes received from philanthropists from 
abroad had to be distributed among Poles, but most of 
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them disappeared as if into some bottomless pit and 
then emerged on the black market. The most banal 
theft and nepotism, as well as outright appropriation 
in conditions of total deficit - how could it be other¬ 
wise? Knowing this, the authorities insisted on select¬ 
ing thoroughly checked people of “preferably seasoned 
suppliers and communists” for work in the Centres. 
Actually, the employees were often changed, but the 
order of the day, to be exact the disorder, remained one 
and the same. 

But on the other hand, Gina and Dorka collected so 
many provisions they could hardly carry them away. 
After all it was for all six: grandmother Etla, her daugh¬ 
ters Dorka and Mania, Gina’s father and mother, her 
younger sister Lina and herself. They received grain, 
fat, soups in packs - a true wonder in those days! 
Something was exchanged right there for the most tasty 
Semipalatinsk tinned stewed meat which was made for 
the needs of army, but could also be seen on the black 
market. Gina remembers: “We were warned: when in 
the market keep everything buttoned down - it is brim¬ 
ming with pickpockets.” And aunt Dorka commented 
on this measure: “They steal because they’re hungry. If 
they wouldn’t be hungry, they wouldn’t steal.” 

“These words really struck a chord in me”, Gina 
says. 

And one more unforgettable reminiscence: in the 
market they sold apples. Gina couldn’t believe her eyes 

- she hadn’t seen fruit for quite some years. She could 
not resist and bartered several with only one thought 

- to bring them to Leninogorsk, to the Second District, 
to her parents ... 

“Dorka and I were so loaded up that we barely made 
it to the station”, Gina recalls. “And there, as usual, 
the crowds of passengers stormed the train. With all 
our ‘booty’ it was impossible to beat our way through 
to the wagon. Dorka elbowed her way in first and I then 
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passed parcel upon parcel through the open window. 
Suddenly the train started. I ran, jumped on the step 
and caught the frozen hand-rail and hung on for dear 
life - all the way to the following station. My hands 
skinned and bloodied. 

But home I arrived triumphant like Alexander the 
Great. My trophy, an apple for my little weak sister - 
the first in her life. The first and the best. The taste of 
which Lina remembers to this very day.” 
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MOSCOW: REVELATION 


T ravel to Semipalatinsk and a triumphal return, gave 
Gina confidence and she waited just for a chance to 
escape from the drudgery of Leninogorsk life. And such 
a chance just happened to present itself - in the sum¬ 
mer of 1945. 

But first let us return to early 1945. 

In January Warsaw was liberated from the Nazis. 
This event was widely celebrated in the cities where 
many Poles lived. Meetings were organised, articles 
were published in newspapers under the heading 
“Celebration of Polish Patriots.” “But for us, in the 
Second District”, Gina says, “celebrations were limi¬ 
ted to our lovely neighbours who congratulated us 
heartily.” 

In May the war ended and then, indeed, the people’s 
festivities followed. 

On July 6, 1945 between the Polish Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of National Unity and the Government of the USSR 
there was signed an agreement on the right to change 
Soviet citizenship for persons of Polish and Jewish origin 
living in the USSR and their subsequent evacuation to 
Poland. This concerned all persons who had Polish na¬ 
tionality up to September 17, 1939. 

“If return is a reality”, Abram Wejgsman thought, 
“than what shall we return to? What has become of 
our relatives of whom we do not know anything after so 
many years? What has become of Warsaw? Of Poland? 
What awaits us there? Perhaps, it is better to remain in 
the USSR? We are already used to Soviet customs. War 
has ended. Life will sort itself out here”, he believed - 
naive as a child. 

But his wife was of another opinion and considered 
they should return to Poland; so they began to look for 
an independent voice. 
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Gina recalls: “Father mulled and mulled and mulled 
up his mind and finally concluded: ‘Someone needs 
to go to Moscow and learn what the authorities think. 
Let them clear up our doubts’. So my parents decided 
to send me as having experience of travel, to the ca¬ 
pital where I had to seek an opportunity to meet the 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Council or 
as widely called - the All-Soviet Union Head Mikhail 
Ivanovich Kalinin known for responding to numerous 
letters of citizens with the most varied requests for help 
(unfair arrest, employment difficulties etc.), and more 
importantly, that he accepts petitioners. And I was just 
itching to go. I hoped that I will find work in Moscow 
and will not have to return to Leninogorsk. 

“Our neighbour in the barrack, the engineer Yury 
Rybnikov, evacuee from Moscow, the kindest soul, 
volunteered to help and gave me the address of his dear 
mother and suggested that I stay with her. 

“And here I am, already on my way to Moscow. A 
small suitcase and a piece of bread wrapped in a cloth. 
And my heart racing to the clickity-clack of wheels 
sang: ‘I am go-ing go-ing to Mos-cow I am I am.’ Desti¬ 
nation accomplished. Three Station Square. A picture 
postcard: classical Leningrad, with a spire; fairy-tale- 
Russian, with turrets, Yaroslavl, and the muscular 
stone of the scowling Kazansky Railway Station ... 

“The day was in summer but it seemed to me rather 
more like chilly early spring. I shivered. But after a days 
long journey in the dark, stuffy, dirty train it seemed to 
me that everything around is bathed in light. A sugges¬ 
tion of the stars in the heavens or perhaps in the Krem¬ 
lin? I went straight to the centre of Moscow, to Arbat 
Street where Rybnikov’s mother lived. I remember it took 
a rather long time because all the while I would stop and 
look up - the buildings were so tall and beautiful. At last 
I made it. The door was opened by an elderly woman. My 
words of greeting from her son did not especially touch 
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her. Probably, she was frightened that coming from the 
train, I had lice and was infectious. At that time we all 
knew that trains were a nursery for epidemics. However, 
she let me in and said that I will sleep in the entrance. I 
spent a week there. 

“Next day I started - according to plan. The first 
point - a visit to Comrade Kalinin. A number of hours 
spent searching for the chancellery. I had to stop pass¬ 
ers-by and ask. Some flew by like a bullet, without pay¬ 
ing any attention to me - I was struck by how quickly 
Moscovites pass, almost running. Others with displea¬ 
sure turned away. But generally people were kind. The 
chancellery was situated near the Kremlin, at the cor¬ 
ner of Mokhovaya and Vozdvizhenka. I could not but 
help remember these unusual names. 

“That I shall get to Kalinin, I had no doubts. On 
the portraits which hung in Leninogorsk and on post 
stamps he looked such a comely, good-natured old 
man. He somehow reminded me of my beloved grand¬ 
father Grinblat - maybe the grey-haired moustache but 
I couldn’t remember dear Grinblat with a beard. Where 
is he now, my beloved grandpa Anszel? It was in mo¬ 
ments such as these that I took a deep sigh. 

“The entrance to the chancellery had security 
guards, but they did not guard - nor did they stop me. 
Had they, I would have found myself well and truly 
guarded in one of the renowned ‘guesthouses’ for I had 
no Soviet ID. Interestingly enough, in the country of 
the universal ‘not allowed’, I somehow managed to live 
under my own laws. Free as the wind I passed - along 
with other staff - into a big beautiful lobby, without 
knowing where to go next. Someone was kind enough 
to notice my confusion and directed me straight to Ka¬ 
linin, and can you imagine, he - one of the leaders of 
the great country - accepted me at once! I just couldn’t 
believe how everything turned out so simple. A miracle 
of miracles! 
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“Kalinin looked just as portraits portrayed him. Ka- 
linin-like. He enquired as to the nature of my visit and 
I answered just as my father, literally word for word, 
had taught me: ‘When war has come to an end will it be 
more appropriate for a Jewish communist from Poland 
to remain in the USSR or to return home?’ And just as I 
had learned by heart my father’s question, I in turn set 
Kalinin’s response to memory: ‘True communists will 
be necessary for us in Poland. In the USSR there are 
many, but in Poland few. Your father’s place is in his 
homeland.’ On this note the audience ended.” 

One good communist to another. 

What could an old ‘man of the people’, bent-double 
under the weight of his own or imposed myth, say then 
to a Polish young woman of eighteen? He, a peasant 
from Tver Province and later Petersburg worker who be¬ 
came an eminent Soviet state and party official. What 
else could he, unfortunate, confused, lost, frightened, 
and ravaged with illness? Did he dare say: “As soon as 
an opportunity is presented, run, run and don’t look 
back?” Did he dare say that his beloved wife, an Esto¬ 
nian, Yekaterina Lorberg (he met her in Revel where he 
as a member of a revolutionary organization had served 
in exile) was arrested as the ‘enemy of the people’ and 
had already spent eight years in GULAG? And that he 
is powerless to get her out from there? And that he be¬ 
trayed her? And that it was he who signed the resolu¬ 
tion on mass repressions in which it was said unequivo¬ 
cally: “To carry out a sentence for capital punishment 
immediately after passing of sentence?” And that he 
himself doesn’t understand how he survived and wasn’t 
repressed, if Stalin was sure that he “is in league with 
a pack of rogues?” And that he is afraid of everything? 
That he lost his way? That he is seriously ill? 

Kalinin died almost a year after that significant visit 
- in June 1946. When Gina learned about his death 
she was very moved, it seemed to her that someone 
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close to her had passed away. When, half a century 
later, she read a biography of Kalinin that went beyond 
the myth, she had shivers going down her spine. 

And what else did Gina see in the grand Russian 
capital? 

Not without reason they say Moscow is a big village. 
Actually in this huge, multi-million metropolis often 
there are the most improbable meetings. Ones of pure 
chance. At a crossroad. In Moscow, on a street, Gina 
came face to face with a pre-war Warsaw friend of her 
father, Michal Milberger - a student of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

Gina remembers: “I don’t know how he was connect¬ 
ed with father, but he often came to visit us in Pelcow- 
izna and even sketched an excellent portrait of my baby 
sister. Unfortunately, as well as all the other valuables 
from our Warsaw home, including the most prized - 
family photos, this sank into oblivion. I can still see this 
young man who never appeared without a sketchpad 
and pencil and was nicknamed by our simple Jewish 
neighbours - thinking he’s ridiculous - Moyshe Shoyta 
- Silly Billy. Michal was always hungry and mother with 
all her heart treated him to everything that was in the 
house. But since that time it seemed an eternity had 
passed. And here such an unexpected meeting ...” 

It became clear that Michal had spent the entire war 
in Moscow and studied at Stroganovka (Stroganov In¬ 
stitute of Applied and Decorative Art.) He went hungry, 
lived the life of a vagabond and had no place to stay. In 
the summer he slept on a bench in the park and with 
the approach of cold weather was welcomed by kind 
friends or patrons. 30 


30 Certainly a gifted artist, Milberger intended to finish his educa¬ 
tion in Moscow and return to Warsaw. But the fates intervened. He 
was offered a teaching post at the Institute and accepted. There he 
defended his dissertation on the History of Art and became a famous 
sculptor. In the capital, in its very centre, at least two of his works are 
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“Next day after our meeting”, Gina recalls, “Michal 
popped in to see me on Arbat Street and then sug¬ 
gested we go and find out what’s new at the head office 
of the Union of Polish Patriots. I agreed - Moscow was 
an unending sideshow of discovery. Michal showed 
me the Union shop. To my great surprise its windows 
were shielded by yellow curtains. I had seen shops in 
Warsaw, full of mouth-watering products and beauti¬ 
ful clothes and I had seen shops with empty shelves in 
Leninogorsk, but never before had I seen shops cur¬ 
tained with such discretion. I decided to call it ‘the 
shop behind yellow dreams.’ We entered and - oh, My 
God! - was there anything on this earth that this shop 
did not have! A mountainous cornucopia of creature 
comforts and naked shameless gluttony! Unbeliev¬ 
able luxury, which I could compare only to the mag¬ 
nificence of the Novosibirsk Railway Station. My eyes 
were agog: chickens, cheeses, sausages and chocolate 
... And all this for ‘the leading circles’ of the Union of 
Polish Patriots. A true revolution and revelation! Over¬ 
whelmed with disgust, I left this ‘paradise’ in anger 
that some ‘comrades’ wallow in the lap of luxury while 
others starve. I was determined not to have anything 


prominent. One is a monument to the Russian writer Alexander Her¬ 
zen, who supported Poland in its fight for freedom and independence 
from imperial Russia, and the high relief of poets Alexander Push¬ 
kin and Adam Mickiewicz established on the house where these two 
great national poets met - one from Russia, the other from Poland. 
Milberger returned to Poland only in the early 1960s. And in 1963 he 
decided to emigrate to France. Knowing that he is leaving for good, he 
paid the Wejgsmans (in Szczecin at that time) a visit to say goodbye. 
This farewell was very touching. The Wandering Jew, peripatetic art¬ 
ist, Milberger never managed to find a real home. In Moscow he spoke 
in Polish, in Warsaw - in Russian and in the heart of French, Paris, 
he would make his Slavic friends at home in his atelier. Michal died 
in France in 1997. His album - a collection of his remarkable sculp¬ 
tures as if exuding warmth - has pride of place on Gina’s coffee table. 
One that has become her fond companion. 
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to do with ‘real Polish patriots’, as the Union activists 
called themselves. 

“I didn’t manage to find work in Moscow. There was 
absolutely no chance of getting residency registration 
in the capital. The trip which began with high hopes, 
ended in factual failure. Dejected and empty-handed, I 
made my way back to Leninogorsk.” 
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THE DARKEST OF DAYS, 

THE BRIGHTEST OF SAMARITANS 


H owever, despite failure, the thought that she should 
run from Leninogorsk, to be exact, to fly - Gina saw 
herself as a bird with clipped wings that once sailed over 
the water in Pelcowizna - refused to leave her. This thought 
was so all-consuming that she was convinced one more 
chance beckons. And she just could not miss it. 

Gina recalls: “Once I became acquainted in Leni¬ 
nogorsk with a lovely girl by the name of Tanya. To¬ 
gether we worked, shared bread and problems. Tanya 
was evacuated from the city of Kalinin that is located 
halfway between Moscow and Leningrad. When her 
boyfriend returned to the city from the front (maybe 
wounded and invalided out), Tanya started to hurry 
home. We said warm goodbyes. She said: ‘If it will be 
absolutely unbearable here in Leninogorsk, come. You 
will stay with me, you will find a job.’ 

“Why not take up the invitation of my good friend?”, 
Gina thought and again set out on a journey. “Such 
a coincidence”, she reflected. “In Moscow I was lucky 
enough to meet Kalinin, and now will be lucky enough 
to find work in the city of Kalinin.” 31 

After the Moscow trip everything that was connect¬ 
ed with the name of Kalinin, inspired hope in her. 
She was so sure that her plan will turn out well that 
she even bought a one-way ticket. Anyway, she would 
not have been able to scrape up the money for a re¬ 
turn ticket. She had Tanya’s address - and that meant 
everything. 


31 In 1925 there was a proposal to name one of the regions after 
Comrade Kalinin, however he spoke sharply against this, believing 
that the assessment of politicians belongs to later generations. But 
in 1931 he agreed to sign a resolution on the renaming of the city 
of Tver to that of Kalinin. 
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Gina recounts: “The city was a landscape of rub¬ 
ble, carcases of vehicles and broken buildings. When I 
found the scarred edifice of where my girlfriend lived, 
it was clear it was the scene of one out of many street 
battles. I knocked the door and waiting for it to open, 
already thought of cleaning myself up, all soot and ash 
after my epic journey, changing and having something 
to eat. 

“The door opened. In the doorway an unshaven and 
unkempt resemblance to a man appeared - as if out of 
a cave. Boozed up to his eyeballs, he had no idea who 
I am and from where. And in the gloom, hiding behind 
him - my Leninogorsk Tanya. She stood there - but 
only made a helpless gesture. I wasn’t invited in, even 
to the threshold. Was the extra mouth to feed a prob¬ 
lem? Were they afraid of charges being cooked up for 
communicating with a deported Pole? - I did not know. 
Tanya simply said: ‘Go back home. There’s nothing for 
you here.’ And having slammed the door, they disap¬ 
peared into the depths of the cave. I remained, alone 
in the dark, in a city of strangers, in a city mangled 
in destruction, absolutely lost. I don’t remember how I 
reached the railway station. Without a penny. Frozen to 
the bone, in tears and faint from hunger. 

“At the station I began to beg. ‘Some pennies for a 
ticket. I was robbed, I am broke’ are words which I my¬ 
self heard more than once. Some told the truth, and 
some openly lied. Railway stations in wartime were not 
places to be kind to beggars. I approached men and 
women, the young and elderly. All turned away - some 
in pity, some in disgust. And when it seemed there was 
not even a flicker of hope, one person responded and 
said: ‘Let’s go, I will buy you a ticket and something to 
eat in the station buffet.’ 

“To this day I don’t understand how someone hu¬ 
mane came to be in this hardened crowd in the hard¬ 
ness of war”, Gina says. “Perhaps he had a daughter 
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of my age? Maybe he could see her in such a situa¬ 
tion? How many times later in my peaceful, secure life, 
I would think of this person! I didn’t even know his 
name, I didn’t even remember how he looked - and how 
I wish I did ...” 

Having to beg, all this humiliation, perhaps is the 
darkest reminiscence of Gina’s life in the Soviet Union 
- only balanced by a moment of brightness, by a Good 
Samaritan. 
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FOR THE SAKE OF A SCRAP OF BREAD 


G ina recalls: “I returned to the parental shelter in 
the Second District again. Parents waited for me 
to help them, but I just couldn’t face the thought of 
work at the timber mill. 

“I decided to move to Leninogorsk. But where to stay? 
My grandmother Etla and aunts Dorka and Mania had 
already left: when the Red Army had liberated Lvov from 
the Germans (at the end of July 1944) they made their 
way to this city, which once was Polish and in their mind 
was still Polish. So, I started to look for my girlfriends. 
And what about them? By that time all had men - most 
just because they were hungry. 

“It was they who acquainted me with Jan. He was 
fourteen years my senior and to me seemed an old man. 
He invited me to dances. I remember that we spun like 
a whirlwind to the waltz. And after the dance a young 
chap approached us and said to Jan: Allow me to in¬ 
vite your daughter to dance.’ This shocked me and the 
phrase just stuck - like a nagging splinter. As it was, 
I didn’t like Jan even before this comment. He was a 
hairdresser, and always smelled of eau de cologne. This 
didn’t add to his appeal. But as a hairdresser he was 
very good, his business was doing well. 

“The so-called establishments of hair engineering in 
the city were ridiculously few in number and Jan Scissor 
Hands’ was in great demand. For me he was not a ‘Hair 
Engineer’ but a ‘Money Engineer’. When Jan asked me 
to marry him, I hesitated. But my girlfriends persuaded: 
‘Forget your Second District. You’ll have a roof over your 
head in Leninogorsk.’ I knew that I wasn’t in love with 
Jan, but even better still, I knew that I was hungry. Yes, 
I confess that I married for the sake of a scrap of bread. 
And - because I couldn’t see my place on earth. I said 
‘yes’ and we went to the Citizens Registry Office. 
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“I did not really understand what marriage is and 
after we put pen to official paper, I wanted to go back 
home, to my parents. My girlfriends stopped me, whis¬ 
pered something. What it exactly was I didn’t even 
plainly understand. No one had prepared me for wed¬ 
lock. At that time it was considered not the thing to 
do - to speak on such subjects - indecently. I had to 
guess. And how could I guess if, with all my adult ap¬ 
pearance, experience and travel, disappointments, dis¬ 
eases, failures, cold and hunger, inside still felt like my 
grandpa’s little granddaughter? 

“How was this possible?” I ask myself - and answer: 
“It turned out it was.” 

January 1946, said the calendar. 

The town was already saying that the camp has been 
set up to take a huge number of German prisoners of 
war (much later I learned that there were 30,000.) And 
even more decidedly - that Poles will be re-evacuated 
home. 
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A FAREWELL TO SIBERIA 


A s already mentioned, in July 1945 Polish nationa¬ 
lity was returned to all who were Polish citizens 
up until September 17, 1939. They acquired the right 
to repatriation. This concerned the majority of Poles 
with some exceptions (those who by the time of re¬ 
patriation were in prison and were not granted am¬ 
nesty; the same applied to their children.) There were 
rumours that only Poles will return home, and that 
Polish Jews shall remain in the USSR. These rumours 
in themselves had some basis as Polish Jews in their 
stay in the Soviet Union had more than once experi¬ 
enced life as second grade Polish citizens. They were 
reluctantly taken into Anders’ Army and even the 
Union of Polish Patriots frankly stated: “First we serve 
Poles who up to 1939, prior to Germany declaring war 
against Poland, were Polish citizens and now live in 
the Soviet Union. Next we serve Jews, with the same 
reservation, who up to 1939 were Polish citizens and 
now live in the Soviet Union.” 

This time the rumours were proved wrong. As of 
September 1945, preparations for a re-evacuation went 
at full speed and a special commission on resettlement 
was organised. Lists of former Polish citizens, both Po¬ 
lish and Jewish origin, were drawn up. 

Judging by archival documents, from the East Ka¬ 
zakhstan region, 732 applications were submitted for 
repatriation. If one was to bear in mind that in Janu¬ 
ary 1942, in East Kazakhstan, according to the confi¬ 
dential Report of the People’s Commissariat for Inter¬ 
nal Affairs, Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, there 
were registered 454 Poles, it is possible to draw the 
conclusion that about 300 people appeared here from 
1942 to 1945. It cannot be excluded either that in 
the first lists, only so called administrative-deported 
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Poles were entered or that deported Jewish refugees 
were not recorded. However, these figures may well be 
inexact. There well may have been other reasons for a 
different interpretation in numbers, which today can¬ 
not be guessed. 

To appear on the lists of persons subject to repa¬ 
triation, it was necessary to show any Polish document 
confirming that up to 1939 you were a Polish national 
and submit an application to resign from Soviet citi¬ 
zenship. (Those aged between fourteen and eighteen 
had to make their own decision, whether to leave for 
home or remain in the USSR.) Documents that were 
required were either a Polish passport, Polish military 
ID, a birth certificate issued in Poland, or at worst, a 
Soviet passport with an annotation that it was issued 
on the basis of a document specifying that the appli¬ 
cant was of Polish nationality. In turn, on the basis 
of these lists and applications, the authorities issued 
evacuation certificates to Poles. The deadline for sub¬ 
mission of applications was January 1, 1946. 

Surprisingly, this information made its way across 
mountains and steppes to Leninogorsk in time and the 
Wejgsmans managed to make the deadline. 

Gina recalls: “As for the presentation of a Polish 
document, my parents were afraid that here in fact 
there will be an obstacle. Our Polish documents were 
lost together with our belongings in November 1939 at 
the Warsaw East Station. Fortunately, however, my fa¬ 
ther had a document that had accidentally remained 
- a pre-war family insurance policy in which mother 
and I (then still Hinda) were entered, as well as my 
younger sister who in the document was nameless, 
appearing simply as the “child”. And all because an 
insurance company refused to recognise the derived, 
unofficial form of her name - Lina. My sister was so 
named by my father who wished his daughter bore 
the name Lina (Paulina) Odena Garcia (1912 - 1936), 
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a Spanish communist, one of the leaders of the United 
Socialist Youth (she lost her life near Granada at the 
beginning of the Spanish Civil War.) Among the Polish 
communists, Dolores Ibarruri’s (La Passionaria) com¬ 
ments on Lina Odena Garcia were widely known: ‘ You 
are a beacon for all our youth! A magnificent paragon 
of heroism and self-sacrifice. [...] You have entered im¬ 
mortality!’ 

“Our father for some reason all these years held on to 
this insurance policy. It is unlikely that he hoped for a 
swift return to Poland and even less, for compensation 
of material damage. But an internal voice prompted 
father that this policy should be preserved. Thanks to 
this well-worn document, we were granted evacuation, 
to be exact, ‘re-evacuation certificates’/' 

Already on November 21, 1945, The People’s Commis¬ 
sariat of Trade of the USSR published an instruction 
on the allocation of basic goods for repatriation pur¬ 
poses for Polish citizens of Polish and Jewish origin. In 
the list there were blankets, sheets, flannel cuts, boots 
and something in the way of clothes. The authorities 
managed to enforce from the trading organizations “a 
timely sale for needy Polish citizens of woollen and cot¬ 
ton fabrics and their timely processing into necessary 
garments”, uninterrupted supplies of food rations, fuel, 
lighting (candles) and water, providing along the march 
route once per day hot meals (a dinner of two dishes 
as the established norm), and a medical and sanitary 
service.” 

Was this not a true testimony to the ‘generosity’ of 
the victors compared to how uncaring the authorities 
were until only recently? And this added to the fact that 
the country was in ruin! However, the Wejgsmans did 
not receive anything like this. Possibly, their remote¬ 
ness from “the centres of the concentration of Poles” 
again proved to be a factor. Neither did they wait to re¬ 
ceive help. They had six years of experience of ‘self-suf- 
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ficiency’ and so they stocked up with provisions, which 
held them in good stead in case misfortune would re¬ 
peat, one which they had to overcome when in 1939 
migrating from border areas “to the internal regions 
of the USSR.” According to circulars from Moscow, be¬ 
fore departure medical examination of all returning to 
Poland also had to be carried out, vaccination against 
typhoid and smallpox, as well as disinfection of people 
and their belongings. Neither did this affect the Wejgs- 
mans in any way ... 

In January 1946, Gina turned twenty. She depart¬ 
ed for Poland as a young married woman - with her 
husband Jan in the same train as her parents. How 
many trains with Poles left Leninogorsk and how many 
wagons there were, Gina did not know. It can be said 
though that as a whole from Kazakhstan, a great num¬ 
ber of trains had left and that there were up to sixty 
wagons in each, so the locomotive barely dragged them. 
In many memoirs of those who made a similar journey, 
Gina happened to read later that the Poles were so¬ 
lemnly farewelled with pomp and circumstance. Some, 
especially children, leaving their Soviet peers, cried. 
These cases of manifesting simple human feelings 
were presented in newspapers as a sign of the eternal 
friendship of the Polish and Soviet peoples. “There was 
no music in Leninogorsk, but the farewell to girlfriends 
and neighbours was moving”, Gina would later say. 

The speceshelon [special train] set out. Conditions 
of travel were quite satisfactory. Not to be compared to, 
when in the autumn of 1939 deportees sent to settle¬ 
ments and refugees (those on the run from the Ger¬ 
mans) were packed into cattle trains, in dense, stuffy 
wagons, without food, without water, without toilets, 
with belongings which they had hardly managed to 
collect, and with small children and the elderly. The 
repatriated went in goods trains, now separate plank 
beds were allocated for each family. At stops women 
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made a fire and cooked warm food. It was forbidden, 
but they managed to prepare something quick before 
the railway police came. Hygiene too was incomparably 
better than at deportation. At some stations there were 
public baths, and the repatriated were allowed to use 
them - under one condition: it was strictly forbidden to 
wash clothes there. “I remember the old hag wash su¬ 
pervisor who swore terribly at those who violated this 
rule”, Gina said. 

Just one thing in all its starkness reminded the Wejgs- 
mans of 1939 - they were setting out into the brokenness 
of uncertainty. 

As far as Gina remembers, there were only Jews in 
her wagon. But when at stations passengers from other 
wagons spilled out, for the first time for many years, 
she heard pure Polish speech and enjoyed these almost 
forgotten sounds. Soon, however, it became clear that it 
is easier for her to write in Russian than in Polish, and 
she was frightened of this discovery. “And what then of 
my studies?”, Gina thought with horror. “And what of 
my little sister?” 

She drove those disturbing thoughts away, tried 
to think of the future with optimism. To say she re¬ 
joiced - that she was happy - was going too far. Rather, 
Gina was bound in confusion. Thoughts disobediently 
moved back, to Kazakhstan, to Leninogorsk. The pre- 
Soviet past, which she so often dreamed of while in the 
Second District barrack, on an iron bed where she had 
to double up so as not to disturb her sister, stubbornly 
would not return. 

On the contrary, the further she found herself from 
Leninogorsk, the more she thought of war which had 
ended with victory at the cost of inconceivable vic¬ 
tims and one that had directly affected the numerous 
Wejgsman family. The last victim was aunt Dorka’s 
husband, Henryk Szafer. Gina recalls: “Dorka let me 
into her heart’s secret - her husband, leaving for the 
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front in 1943, sought to keep the spirits up of his preg¬ 
nant wife, sending her a letter from the city of Barnaul 
(where his military unit stayed) with a popular soldier’s 
farewell love song: 

Go my sweet, to your sweetheart, to the train, 
see your sweetheart in his black shiny boots. 

The wagons jump as the wheels gather steam - 
the train to the front like an arrow shoots. 

From the window I lean - from the platform you beam 
but sadly do you play your farewell part. 

The years roll by and we are together again - 
you are in my smile, your heart in my heart 
and your lips do meet mine, sun, snow or rain. 

But in the same letter as if sensing his tragic end, 
he wrote: “If a boy is born, name him after his father 
Henryk.” And so it was to be. Henryk Szafer Jr. was 
born in Leninogorsk. The military death notice came 
to Leninogorsk in August 1944: “Henryk Szafer ... died 
a hero’s death ...” 

“War had caught up with our large family here as 
well - far, far away from the tumult of battle. A city 
where the roar of Soviet and Nazi heavy canons did not 
reach, - appeared in the theatre of war”, Gina would 
say. “Uncle Henryk’s death left an indelible trace in my 
soul. At that time I couldn’t imagine, how many ‘graves’ 
await us back home. I didn’t know or didn’t understand 
that deportation meant for us rescue. Rescue from Nazi 
prosecution and certain death - from the Holocaust. 
How bitter were the fruits though, of this saving grace 
from mortal danger! Again and again I would think of 
the hunger, the cold, back-breaking work - as if still 
feeling the weight of those wet bricks and icy boards 
which I had to drag, about the city which I had left for¬ 
ever, about the USSR, about war-time Kazakhstan that 
had accepted a huge stream of people, sheltered hun- 
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dreds of thousands and shared with them the meagre 
offerings the locals had. 

“And one more thought came to my mind: my hus¬ 
band Jan, who now it seemed, on some misunder¬ 
standing appeared together with me on a one-plank 
bed ...” 

Reflecting on all this, Gina didn’t sum it all up, didn’t 
say the challenges of war she had to go through would 
last others a whole lifetime, nor did she draw conclu¬ 
sions on the country she had lived for six and a half 
years. Being there, she was too young and too hungry 
to discover, to be fully aware of this foreign land. Her 
story about Soviet Kazakhstan in one of the most ex¬ 
acting periods of its existence is without much colour 
and emotion, neither with generalisations. It is not a 
tale of a mature woman, seeking to comprehend the es¬ 
sence of what happened to her and those who came to 
be nearby. At the same time though, Gina’s story has 
painted a kaleidoscope of life in the USSR, details im¬ 
printed on a girl who looked at this other life through 
the eyes of the Other. 

Conclusions would be drawn by Gina considerably 
later - and here are its fruits. 

The life of the Wejgsman family in the remote Soviet 
hinterlands sailed by “according to Soviet norms.” To¬ 
gether with the Soviet people they survived in inhuman 
conditions. All in all, this affected both local Russians, 
and Kazakhs, and exiles of the Soviet period, and those 
evacuated, and refugees from Soviet territories occu¬ 
pied by the Germans. However they survived at home, 
on their own land. The Wejgsmans - above and beyond 
their adjustment to Soviet reality, their gratefulness to 
destiny and country for having rescued them - were a 
family that managed to survive in a foreign land. This 
fact in no way can be dismissed. 

The authentic charm of Kazakhstan, remained be¬ 
yond their perception, one dulled by hunger. In fact, 
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they lived not so much in Kazakhstan, as against its 
backdrop. The East Kazakhstan address given to them 
by their neighbours on their arrival, remained only an 
address. And the years of being on the run and exile 
for the Wejgsmans were, and continued to remain, the 
years spent in Soviet Siberia. 
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RETURNED TO THE LAND RETURNED 


T he distance from Kazakhstan to Poland seemed to 
Gina much shorter than in the opposite direction - 
from Warsaw to “the internal regions of the USSR.” The 
difference also was that on the way from Belorussia to 
Siberia the wagons went their way one by one, leaving 
Poles in various cities and rural outposts, whereas on 
the way back, wagons would grow one by one as the 
train snaked and returned Poles home. 

For the purposes of preparing for repatriation in Mos¬ 
cow numerous circulars were published concerning the 
escort of Poles from their settlement to border reception 
and transfer checkpoints, as well as the wellbeing of pas¬ 
sengers along the route. Gina doesn’t remember where 
exactly they crossed the Soviet-Polish border and how 
long they stood there, but does recall: “We thought they 
will take us to Warsaw. But they did not. Without stop¬ 
ping in the capital, our train went on. They didn’t tell us 
where. The air was thick with rumours and these filled 
the wagons: people were saying that we are making our 
way towards the recently established western border of 
Poland. We, of course, were not at all ready for this. 

“At the same time the Poles who had endured the Ger¬ 
man occupation at home, were not at all ready to meet 
us. On approaching railway stops, they would throw 
stones at the train windows. Outside - faces crooked 
with rage, shouted: ‘Didn’t they manage to wipe all of 
you out? Why are you coming back? Not a soul is wait¬ 
ing for you!’ It turned out that from the USSR we were 
farewelled with grand ceremony but in Poland ‘wel¬ 
comed’ with enmity. In any case, this was the greet¬ 
ing the trains with Jews received, having crossed into 
Poland. Despair filled us - and where could we go? Yet 
another episode where we were stripped of choice. And 
what is freedom without choice?! Settled, re-settled and 
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settled once again, we were brought to the so-called 
Land of the Returned.” 

The Land Returned was a territory that belonged to 
Germany before World War II and as a result of a victory 
over the Germans, was given to Poland. The territory 
was so named because in historical times it was part 
of Poland, and from century to century was gradually 
taken over by its western neighbours - and at the end 
of the 18 th century finally became incorporated into the 
German Empire. Poles also lived on these lands before 
the war, but in far fewer numbers than Germans. How¬ 
ever, with the approach of the Red Army, the Germans, 
following orders from their authorities on compulsory 
evacuation, left their towns en mass. Those who didn’t 
manage to escape were moved on the basis of the Pots¬ 
dam Agreement of 1945. Together with the territories and 
cities, Poland gained both the state and private property 
of Germans, including enterprises and housing. 

The Wejgsmans, as well as thousands of other Poles 
and Polish Jews were brought to Szczecin, one of the 
largest cities in the Returned Land, known for its rich 
history. Located on the banks of the River Oder and 
near the Baltic Sea, it now found itself almost on the 
Polish-German border. 

In 1944 Szczecin was bombed by the allies. On April 
26, 1945, after heavy fighting, the city was freed by the 
Red Army. The Polish government here was finally formed 
on July 5, 1945. The Wejgsmans arrived about a year af¬ 
ter liberation, in May 1946. The city still lay in ruins. 

Gina relates: “Only a few Germans remained in the city. 
It was believed that there were about 6,000 in comparison 
with the pre-war population of more than 200,000 and 
the 84,000 Germans living in the city in 1945. They were 
almost invisible - literally hiding in the shadows. 

“In Szczecin at that time the Soviet army was also sta¬ 
tioned and it too, tried to keep a low profile. Against this 
background, on these foreign streets, in these foreign dwel- 
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lings, it is here we came to settle - nomads for years. And 
they suggested we make this foreign city our home .. 

The feelings of alienation and confusion of the first 
months after repatriation are perfectly reflected in the 
poems of Anna Frajlich, born in 1942 in the USSR, who 
migrated together with her parents to Szczecin. If not 
for the war, she would have been born in Lvov and lived 
there. These feelings are reproduced partly from her 
recollections as a child, partly from the stories of her 
mother and who knows, maybe from the stories of the 
Wejgsmans whom young Anna knew well: 

It is not they who took the step 

but the borders 

to the west and east 

a Danube waltz 

and all the walls did dance 

to the rhyme of the parquet 

they didn’t change step at all 
but the borders swirled all around 
dreaming their dream 32 

Gina and her family, as indeed many others, felt what the 
Szczecin migrant Anna Frajlich gave voice to in her poetry: 

The city was not ours 
but taken from others 
who fled in the panic 
of war and left behind life 

the city was not ours 

but flowered for us in lilac and apple-trees 33 


32 Frajlich, Anna. Z pogranicza/Lodziq jest i jest przystaniq [From the 
Borderlands/It Is a Boat and It Is a Harbour], Szczecin, 2013. 

33 Frajlich, Anna. Miasto/Ktory las [The City/Which Forest], Lon- 
dyn, 1986. 
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“And in chestnuts”, Gina adds. “In 1946 they blos¬ 
somed so luxuriantly, so magnificently, they no doubt 
did not notice human sufferings.” 

The Central Committee of the Polish Jews (CKZP; 
1944-1950) helped to organise life anew for Jewish 
newcomers and so did the State Repatriation Bureau 
(PUR) as of October 1944). Jews were accommodated 
in houses, often devastated, though the furniture and 
utensils usually remained intact ... The picture was al¬ 
most surrealistic! 

Whenever possible these institutions would find em¬ 
ployment for them - however, personal connections, if 
such existed, would help more because the majority of 
enterprises did not function and finding work was a 
real challenge. 

The repatriated were registered and given a personal 
identity card ... 

The question remains: what identity? 

Adults often changed their names and even sur¬ 
names to Polish variants. It seemed to them that this 
way it will be easier to live in the new Poland - one 
practically without Jews. And clerks from the Jewish 
Committee encouraged this. So Abram Wejgsman - one 
of many - became Andrzej. And his daughter who was 
born Hinda and became Gina across the Soviet border, 
became Longina because the name Gina did not ap¬ 
pear in the official Polish list of forenames. 

Adults with new names had to restore their iden¬ 
tity which had been hardly remembered - in the Soviet 
Union neither ethnicity nor faith had a say. After all, 
it was a ‘Super-nation of Comrades’. So, restore - but 
how? If not only the city was foreign, but also the en¬ 
tire country? The Poland they fled from in 1939, was 
a world where at every step they would meet familiar 
faces, the land of their family legends and graves. The 
land of genteel Polish salutations, even if with a strong 
Jewish accent. Now in this new Poland the word “corn- 
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rade” instead of Pan or Pani [Mr. and Mrs. in Polish] 
would sound more and more assured. 

And what of the youth and children, those who were 
born in a foreign land, from half-starved mothers; or¬ 
phans who from the cradle had experienced the hol¬ 
lowness of being denied their father; whose documents 
boasted exotic names of places where their parents had 
thrown them willy nilly; those who came face to face 
with death - and those who had to be adults far too 
early?! All the young who in 1939 were still teenagers 
and by war’s end in 1945 had become adults, had lost 
for good at least six years of their lives. Years of physi¬ 
cal and spiritual formation, which had been subjuga¬ 
ted to the cry of darkest emptiness ... 

It seems, contrary to the standard opinion that child¬ 
ren adapt to new conditions more easily than adults - 
they in fact faced many traumas. The little ones grow¬ 
ing up in Russia, came to form an identity patched out 
of a freakish mix of ‘Lego kind of blocks’, keeping (or 
rejecting) everything acquired abroad. If that were not 
enough, they found themselves in a city where every 
street and lampost spoke in a foreign culture. Just 
imagine a teenager in such a difficult whirlpool of vari¬ 
ous rivers intersecting: Russian, Soviet, Polish, Jewish, 
German ... Just try to put this jigsaw together ... 

Some, somehow managed it. 

When Gina’s sister Lina returned to Poland, she 
barely spoke Polish. The Russian school and the Rus¬ 
sian environment were responsible. What for native 
children came easily, from their mother’s milk, had 
to come to Lina through daily work. Nevertheless she 
graduated from university in language and literature. 
Later, Lina applied for work as an announcer on Polish 
radio where very great demands were made of candi¬ 
dates - and won the position. Her memorable deep and 
resonant voice was one widely recognised, resounding 
across Szczecin households for decades. 
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Yes, some somehow managed to turn the chaos of 
lives twisted by war, into harmony. The only question 
remains, at what price. 
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SHUFFLING THE PACK 


S pring was in the air. All around nature was star¬ 
ting to wake. Among the flotsam and jetsam of the 
post-war homeless, Jews - like others - saw treetops 
crowned in colour but for them their roots were hidden 
under a deep layer of mourning. 

The Central Committee of Polish Jews was the hub, 
a place of hopes, where people could look at the Lists of 
those registered survivors in Poland and those that had 
returned. They would come here, searching, thumbing 
through these Lists - hands trembling, tears blurring 
the page. 

One more place of hopes was the railway station. Trains 
would arrive one after the other and people streamed 
onto the platform in quiet anticipation to catch a pos¬ 
sible glimpse of those lost from sight all those years ago. 
The walls of the station were papered with announce¬ 
ments: “I’m looking for such and such ..“I am waiting 
in such and such ...” The odd person was lucky enough 
to find a living soul - millions of others disappeared 
without a trace. 

Abram Wejgsman too decided to keep a vigil and 
went to the station. He thought that he will find his 
brother Naftali, who at the beginning of the war had re¬ 
mained in Warsaw. Already in Szczecin someone men¬ 
tioned that they had seen him among the survivors. 
Alas, hopes were in vain. Nonetheless, Abram stopped 
going to the station only when the trains with those 
saved in the East stopped coming. 

Jewish life in Szczecin was obliterated. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1940 no less than 6,000 Jews, living in the city 
before Hitler came to power, were deported to camps. 
After the war by some miracle there remained several 
hundred who had escaped death. The synagogue was 
destroyed, graves desecrated. People had to start ev- 
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erything anew. Some rolled up their sleeves. Others, 
seeing Szczecin as but a temporary haven, prepared 
for the road again. As if an incredible power continued 
to furiously shuffle a pack of cards - men, women and 
children instead of the royal suite. 

Only the Joker remained. 
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TO STAY OR NOT TO STAY 


M any Jews wished to remain neither in Szczecin, 
nor in Poland as they said: “There is nothing at 
a cemetery for the living.” They wanted to be far away 
from Europe whose high culture they had selflessly 
trusted and which had so barbarically betrayed them. 
It seemed that in America, whether North or South, it 
will be easier to forget everything. Palestine, the rising 
state of Israel, was the target for the majority, sacredly 
believing that having found their source they will nev¬ 
er again be threatened by extermination. Historians 
calculate that in 1947 in Szczecin there were not less 
than 35,000 Jews, in the majority the so-called saved 
in the East. How many left, it is almost impossible to 
establish. They left legally and illegally. The under¬ 
ground organization of Brihah (Hebrew for ‘escape’) 
was especially active in pursuing the Zionist aims of 
transferring the largest possible number of Jews to 
Mandatory Palestine, and later to the state of Isra¬ 
el. The proximity of Szczecin to the German border 
(Germany occupied by the allies) was attractive and 
it became for emigrants a trans-shipment terminal. 
Fugitives were lodged more than once in the territory 
of the former Nazi concentration camps (for example, 
Bergen-Belzen), which were now called camps for dis¬ 
placed persons, where they waited for their turn and 
were then transported to ports on the Mediterranean 
or the Black Sea. From there to the Promised Land 
was virtually no distance. 

The stream of Jews out of Poland amplified after the 
tragic events of 1944 - 1945 when after a fierce war, a 
number of Jewish pogroms broke out across the count¬ 
ry, and especially after the notorious pogrom in Kielce 
in 1946. Those who had saved in the East journeyed in 
large numbers to Eretz Israel. For many of them who 
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had survived and now been twice repatriated, experi¬ 
ence of life in the USSR, particularly under the blazing 
sun in such Central Asian republics as Uzbekistan, Ta¬ 
jikistan or Kyrgyzstan, proved to be useful later in the 
blazing Promised Land. 

Alas, neither was there any harmony between the 
ethnic groups in Szczecin. It is surprising that Poles 
from the Eastern territories of Poland who had been 
deported to the Soviet Union, so strongly victimised 
in war, as were Jews, didn’t even find a small branch 
of friendship. This concerned, of course, a particular 
part of the population, nonetheless quite a consider¬ 
able one. 

Gina’s husband Jan also thought of departure. He 
said: “Even if on foot, but I will reach the Promised 
Land. There are no obstacles that I am afraid of.” But 
Gina thought differently. 

As for Abram Wejgsman, faithful to his principles, he 
had no intention either - nor after declaration of the state 
of Israel in May 1948 - of leaving Poland. More than ever 
before, he was sure that his and his family’s place was 
there, in Poland. It is there that he is needed. Through 
a common effort of all to raise Poland from the ashes. 
To create a state. To build a country anew on the basis 
of noble communist ideals. “Who, if not us, survivors 
from the USSR, is to build a new life? Who, if not us, 
is to sow great ideas on Polish soil?”, he thought. The 
beauty of communist theory and its real embodiment 
existed in his imagination separately, each on its own. 
Even having lived, to be exact, having survived in the 
USSR six and a half years, he continued to consider 
that war was the only reason for poverty, misery, hun¬ 
ger, injustice, suspiciousness, and fear which he had 
felt there. No other arguments were accepted by him 
because he believed in the idea of general equality and 
justice more, than others believe in the Creator. And 
his wife and daughters used to trusting everything 
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the head of the family thought and said, just followed 
suit. 

The greatness and scale of the idea on which the 
People’s Poland was to be created now obscured many 
people’s vision. The ordinary person, a little speck 
lost in this huge ideological universe, wasn’t seen, 
not even noticed. But the majority - people as peo¬ 
ple - simply lived their only lives for the now, which, 
alas, will not repeat. Some after war forever left their 
communist illusions behind and declared a ‘correct’ 
ideological position out of conformism, others facing 
socialist daily reality, fell into indifference and slum¬ 
ber, while others - actively fought against this imagi¬ 
nary freedom. Finally, others like Gina’s father, had 
inexhaustible mines of enthusiasm concerning the 
prospects of socialist society. Abram had ventured 
to the USSR as a devoted communist and returned 
from the USSR a person with an even stronger com¬ 
munist outlook. 

He supported his words with action. Having met 
a pre-war Party friend, they decided to organize to¬ 
gether a collective farm and moved from Szczecin to 
the vicinity of Stargard, in the village of Chlebowko 
(Chlebowek). The ‘grain’ name (chleb means ‘bread’ in 
Polish) seemed to friends attractive for a successful col¬ 
lective farm. However their attempt to move the Soviet 
experience to Polish soil (literally) failed. The Jews who 
registered first in the collective farm soon departed to 
various countries and continents. 

Two years later, in 1948, Abram, the founder, as 
well returned to Szczecin. In the city earnings were 
more reliable and life more interesting. Abram Wejgs- 
man settled in the Szczecin shipyard where he worked 
many years, at first in the Department of Safety Mea¬ 
sures, then in Human Resources. 

To let off steam he was vigorously active as a non-staff 
correspondent of the newspaper “ Folks-shtime” [Voice of 
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the People], for many years the only paper in Poland 
published in Yiddish. 34 But irrespective of language, the 
printed word on socialism, working class, equality, free¬ 
dom, and justice, as well as other communist slogans 
looked much more convincing than in reality - and the 
editors aimed at every issue having to reach every Jew¬ 
ish household. 

Gina didn’t go with her parents to Chlebowko. In the 
summer of 1946 it became clear that she is pregnant. As 
she recalls, her first perception of Poland after return¬ 
ing, was overshadowed by feeling seriously ill. Nausea 
and vomiting, vomiting and nausea - her entire im¬ 
pressions of that time. Perhaps, the only thing that she 
could swallow then without unpleasant consequences 
was black bread. In all of Szczecin it was baked only ‘at 
the Russians’, i.e. in the Soviet garrison, and all that 
Gina’s husband would do day in day out, was to run to 
the garrison bakery for a loaf of rye bread. 


34 In 1968 the newspaper was published as a weekly. In 1991 it 
was transformed to the periodical “Slowo Zydowskie” [The Jewish 
Word], 
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SON 


G ina’s only son - Saul Seweryn or as he was called 
at home, Salek - was born on February 1, 1947. 
Already then Gina understood that she was not meant 
to be with Jan. The known formula of marriage ’’love 
comes with habit” in their case didn’t work. Incom¬ 
patible characters, age difference, Jan’s strong belief 
that his place was in Israel and Gina’s - that her’s 
was in Poland. All this became a source of deep fric¬ 
tion. Gina understood that to make the radical deci¬ 
sion and leave her husband, it is necessary to work. 
As mentioned earlier, finding work in Szczecin was 
hard, to say the least. The seaport was in ruins, in¬ 
dustry was at a standstill. Where could one possibly 
go to work? 

Gina remembers: “From November 1945 to Janu¬ 
ary 1949 the Ministry of Returned Lands was headed 
by Wladyslaw Gomulka, the same pre-war communist 
whose wife Liwa Szoken once worked with my mother 
at the match factory in Pelcowizna. This was an occa¬ 
sion to ask ‘comrade Wieslaw’s’ wife for help. But we 
did not. First, it was not in our character. Secondly, 
‘the important wife’ had a reputation for being unap¬ 
proachable and one who showed no sympathy at all for 
fellow Jews.” 

In the end Gina found work by hersef - in an office, 
in management of hotels and restaurants. Her baby 
son had to be sent to the Jewish children’s day nurs¬ 
ery. Under the auspices of the Central Committee of 
the Polish Jews in Szczecin, establishments testifying 
to the revival of the Jewish life in the city at that time 
opened: a kindergarten, the Peretz School, attended 
later by Salek, a library, and a community centre. 

It was in this Centre that an event proved decisive 
in Gina’s life. 
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Generally Jewish youth made the Centre the main 
social focus. They would argue until they were blue in 
the face: to leave Poland or remain. But not only did 
they argue. Life took all before it. The youth were ea¬ 
ger for entertainment, gathered in groups, sang and of 
course, danced. Here Gina became acquainted with a 
well-built, handsome - simply irresistible young man. 
His name was Szaja Dimant and - true to the post-war 
habit of changing names - called himself Sasha. 

The calendar flipped to 1948. 

Gina left her husband and went to live with her pa¬ 
rents. Jan, after Gina’s departure, would show an ab¬ 
solute indifference to his wife and child and next time 
would demand she return, threatening Gina by pro¬ 
mising to take his own life. Jan didn’t explain, didn’t 
ask, didn’t beg - but demanded, without leaving Gina 
any choice. This, perhaps, made Gina even more averse 
to him. She was twenty two and already distinctly 
knew what a choice meant and its relation to freedom. 
She decided - no way could she share life with Jan. 
When the question of divorce was raised outright, Jan 
didn’t want to hear any arguments. Gina’s new friend 
though, Sasha, simply said: “This is Gina’s choice.” It 
seems these were the very words that Gina had waited 
for many years - words of respect. 

Soon Jan will leave Poland. 

Gina met him a few decades later. By pure chance, 
in Jerusalem, in the Old City, on a very narrow street, 
in a crowd. They almost knocked elbows. Instantly they 
recognized each other and - Gina is sure - remembered 
the same instant: their first meeting in Leninogorsk 
at the friend’s house where someone showed them all 
some hypnotic tricks. 

They met and passed by. As if in a hypnotic dream. 
Pure ghosts. Shadows of the remote past. 
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IT TAKES TWO TO TANGO 


A nd with Sasha the story was as follows. Gina re¬ 
lates: “We became acquainted incidentally. I did 
not go to the Jewish Centre very often. But one time 
I couldn’t refuse my friend Mundek who asked me to 
a May Day party. We had not even settled in for the 
evening, when from out of nowhere Sasha, as I learned 
was his name, appeared, which proved to be my fate. 
Mundek didn’t even manage a look in, as Sasha invited 
me to dance. 

At first we spun into a pre-war Jerzy Petersburski 
tango “The Last Sunday”, which Gina knew in the 
USSR under the name “The Fading Sun.” Then there 
was a waltz, then a foxtrot, then some other dances - 
without end. Sasha and I danced till the wee hours of 
the morning. And Mundek only occasionally raised his 
head from a mug with beer, peered out with his sad 
eyes and continued to drink. It was obvious he had a 
losing hand, and understanding this, accepted it with 
humility.” 

That night Gina thought: “What a happy coincidence 
and great meeting of kindred souls! Perhaps this is 
destiny?” And Sasha at the same time thought: “What 
a happy non-coincidence and great meeting of kindred 
souls! This is destiny!” 

Only much later did Sasha tell Gina that he had 
noticed her the year before, in May 1946, at the Szcze¬ 
cin Railway Station. He saw her on the platform and 
- he ‘had fallen.’ His heart stopped as if lightning had 
struck and when he rushed to catch up, the woman 
was already gone. How many times then Sasha came 
to the Station, trusting that she will be there to meet 
the trains! But ‘blue-eyes’ as he called her, didn’t ap¬ 
pear. Then he deduced that she - searching for a job 
- will go to the office of the Central Jewish Committee. 
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However, there was no sign of her there. And with a 
sinking heart for hours he would be ‘on duty’ at the 
Committee on Emigration. He was afraid that if he will 
meet her there and thus planning to leave Poland, he 
would lose her in an instant and forever. One of at least 
100,000 Jews who had returned from the Soviet Union. 
The one and only, the woman of his dreams ... 

Sasha already then knew, felt deep down, their 
destinies will cross. It soon transpired, they not only 
crossed, but wove, into a knot welded stronger than 
steel. 

When he saw her at the Centre, he understood that 
he must not lose her for a second time and that there is 
no force that can possibly tear her away. 

And indeed, nothing stopped Sasha: neither her 
husband, nor any other boyfriends and not in the least 
that Gina was a young mother ... 

From that tango on, the two of them would never 
separate. He never let her hand slip from his large and 
unfailing, male grip. 
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SOULMATES 


S asha continued to repeat that Gina was intended 
to him by the good Lord. He even was sure that 
he saw her long before their fleeting meeting at the 
Szczecin Railway Station. Perhaps, he just imagined, 
or it actually took place - life after all had its intri¬ 
cate designs, more improbable than the most unre¬ 
strained fantasies. And Sasha would claim he saw 
her, as a girl, even before the war, in Muranow, where 
Mila and Zamenhof crossed. This, it would seem, 
was in 1938 - when he was sixteen (born September 
17, 1922) when boys were just starting to look with 
more interest at girls. Gina had her doubts; in 1938 
she was only twelve. However, already then she was 
taller than her mother. No longer a girl, though not 
yet a young woman. But Sasha would not concede 
and even took offense when she called into question 
what in his opinion, was the plain truth. He was so 
convincing that with time even Gina believed in this 
anecdote. “Why not after all?”, she thought. "Every¬ 
thing matches: both my Zamenhof Street, and Niska 
where lived the Grinblats, and Mila where Sasha’s 
family lived - all within a stone’s throw. And a cross¬ 
road at every step.” 

One late evening in Szczecin Gina and Sasha were 
returning from friends when they suddenly noticed they 
were being pursued by Polish thugs, who were throw¬ 
ing vulgar insults and threatening them, demanding 
money to leave them alone. The couple managed to give 
the thugs the slip and disappear into the dark of a half- 
ruined house. On the top floor, having been driven 
into a corner near the window (it was their observa¬ 
tion post), they stood with bated breath, in fear, imag¬ 
ining what their relatives must have gone through in 
occupied Warsaw. Suddenly Sasha, probably realising 
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he has to somehow relieve the unbelievable stress, re¬ 
cited: 


Lovely Street you’re not at all lovely. 
Don’t walk on Lovely, do not, my lovely. 


My lovely, you have absolutely no idea 

How fearful Lovely Street is in fog my dear . 35 

Gina instantly recognised the lines from Broniewski’s 
poem, often hummed by her grandpa Anszel. A warm 
wave came over her. Sasha in an instant became part of 
her family, someone close - and the barriers fell. 

The young pair were now together and went to lodge 
in the Nebushewo Quarter where lived the majority of 
repatriates. 

Gina remembers: “Sasha’s love was a reward for all 
the sufferings which befell me, for the war, for Siberia, 
for having to beg at the railway station in Kalinin, for 
the failure of my first marriage. 

“We tied the knot in 1952. My husband adopted 
Salek, loved him like his own son and for a long time 
Salek didn’t even know Sasha was not his father. The 
excellent relations between all three of us remained al¬ 
ways and nothing saddened our family life. Because of 
an illness I couldn’t have children any more and Sasha 
unconditionally accepted this as well. 

“Our entire life from the first to the last was one in¬ 
finite dialogue, one confidential conversation. We as if 
passed to each other the baton of memory, narrating 

35 “Ulica Mila wcale nie jest mila. 

Ulicq Milq nie chodz, moja mila. 

Moja mila, ty nie wiesz, jak zle 

ulicq Milq blqkac siq we mgle...” 
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our experiences, without interrupting, but listening 
and putting the pieces together.” 

Now one of the first stories of Sasha that engraved 
itself in Gina’s memory. 

“Sasha’s childhood sailed by on Mila. This already 
speaks for itself. The street, as mentioned, was dirty, 
ugly and badly maintained. A street of the poor. The 
Dimant family was not only poor, but also had many 
children. Sasha’s father was a widower and had a 
daughter from his first marriage and from his second 
with Fajga, another daughter Chumcia and three boys: 
Szlomo, Jakub and Szaja (Sasha) - the youngest. 

“The father, as the facts would seem to confirm, had 
no head for earning money. But prayed devoutly all the 
time - counting on God’s help to support a family and 
numerous relatives whom he never refused shelter or 
soup. 

“The relatives also lived on Mila, in the house next 
door - in the attic. They earned their living by making 
shoe-polish and selling it to shoemakers. Once, probably, 
due to their neglect, a fire broke out in the attic. All the 
family was killed in the fire. Nobody managed to escape. 
This episode remained a serious traumatic reminiscence 
in the boy’s mind - flames, falling timbers and ashes. 

After his Bar-Mitzvah [Jewish coming of age ritual 
for boys] Sasha went to work. This was the norm and 
did not surprise anyone that a 14-year-old boy helps 
to provide for a family. On the contrary, Sasha was 
proud that he was one of the breadwinners, though the 
youngest in the family. Despite their poverty, he always 
remembered his childhood as a happy one. Everyone 
loved him and he returned it twice over. Of course, it 
was a happy childhood! 

“Sasha dreamed of study and after some time regis¬ 
tered at a trades school where with enthuasism he 
studied the properties of metals. No doubt he would 
have made quite a good engineer. 
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“In September 1939 he decided to escape to the east 
and was absolutely sure his parents will not allow him 
to go alone - and they did not want to leave. His father, 
as always, hoped for God, and mother didn’t dare dis¬ 
obey. Sasha’s instinct prompted him: “Run!” He had a 
friend Leon who was of the same mind. And without 
having said a word to their parents, the lads who were 
not yet seventeen, with ten pennies between them, hit 
the road.” 
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NOTHING BUT ASHES 


G ina tried to ask Sasha about his life in war-time 
more than once, saying: “Who will understand 
you better, than I, also a victim of hard times?” But her 
husband kept silent. And when she showed particu¬ 
lar persistence, he answered: “My dear, why don’t we 
deal with your memories first and later, mine. We won’t 
bear this burden at the same time. So we will suffer in 
turn.” And Gina gave in. She thought her husband has 
to have a reason, since he has made such a decision. 

Gina recounts: “Thoughts of the dead engulfed in 
the flames of war did not allow us to sleep at night. 
We decided to go to Warsaw. Braced in hope, knowing 
about Auschwitz and Treblinka? In the belief that hav¬ 
ing seen the truth, we will be freed from nightmares?” 

As a matter of fact, Gina wanted to go to Warsaw right 
after returning to Poland, but all around convinced her 
that for a young pregnant woman experiences of this kind 
were anything but conducive. And they were right. 

In 1948 Gina and Sasha literally stepped into Mura- 
now’s ruins. Among the jagged landscape of massacre, 
footpaths were laid. From the streets of their childhood 
there remained nothing. In this place there stood a ghetto. 
And that says it all. They didn’t cry - their hearts were 
heavy as stone. Like orphans they sat nearby on a heap of 
ashes. Gina suggested to her husband: “Close your eyes, 
maybe, just maybe, you will see the house, mother and 
father.” And Sasha said in reply: “There is no need to close 
your eyes. I can see them - eyes open - ever so clearly ...” 

Having wandered among the ruins, they left. They did 
not go to Pelcowizna - they learnt that Gina’s Pelcowizna 
is no more. It had been reduced to ashes in 1944. 

In the evening that same day, Sasha told Gina about 
his war-time brushes with life and death - step by step, 
from September 1939 to April 1946. 
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‘BACK OFF, YOU SHIT SCUM, BACK OFF!!!’ 


S asha with his friend Leon walked to the eastern bor¬ 
der. They walked for a number of days - the roads 
were a flood of refugees. They reached Brest-Litovsk. 
There was a brand new border control, just established 
after September 22, 1939, when the German invaders 
having shared the city with their ‘partners’, handed it 
over to the USSR. Here the youth were guided by the lo¬ 
cal Poles who knew all the ins and outs in a brisk border 
exchange and trade here, at full speed and at all times. 

Refugees were afraid that the border will be ‘under 
lock and key’. However, the Red Army guards received 
orders to let refugees in - ‘for the time being’, which was 
very vague and could mean that the border will close 
at any time - in five days or in five minutes. And what 
then? It is clear, that in such a situation, the crowd 
pressed the Red Army men with all their might. And 
those shouted: ’’Back off, you shit scam, back off!” But 
nobody moved even a jot, not even half a step back. 

From Brest-Litovsk the lads moved to Bialystok an¬ 
nexed by the Soviets. In the town the heaving human 
river made for the temple. The synagogue couldn’t acco¬ 
modate all those who wished to enter. A terrible down¬ 
pour began, but Sasha didn’t manage to squeeze under 
the roof. He felt as if a fever had struck. Fatigue and des¬ 
pair were added to illness. He was drenched to the bone 
and fell asleep on the synagogue threshold. How long he 
slept - he didn’t know. But he woke up fit as a fiddle. All 
the years of war - however terrible - never saw him ill. 
Whereas nearby hundreds and thousands of people died 
from tuberculosis, typhus, malaria and hunger ... 

In a couple of days the order arrived for all foreigners 
to leave the city at once. 

From Bialystok friends reached Vitebsk. The city 
was overflowing with refugees from Poland. They could 
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be noticed at once in the crowd of local Jews. A decades 
later Sasha recognized their characteristic features on 
portraits by Marc Chagall and would say that the view 
from the window of the room in which he lodged, was 
exactly as in the painting of the great artist. 

In Vitebsk Sasha was admitted to a factory school 
apprenticeship. The principal of the school, Moisey La¬ 
zarevich, the kindest person, cared for student refugee, 
as one of his own. In Sasha’s memory there was his 
first Pesah [Passover] in the USSR, which was celebrat¬ 
ed at the house of the principal. 

In the same time, in the spring of 1940, Sasha’s 
friend Leon who made the entire journey with him 
from Warsaw to Vitebsk, decided to return to Poland 
- couldn’t stand the separation from his parents. The 
Soviets treated ‘deserters’ brutally and the patron of 
these lads, the same principal, warned that those who 
will submit an application for a return to Poland won’t 
be released home but sent instead to the hardest work 
imaginable. However Leon made the decision and did 
not step back from it. 

Surprisingly, he reached Warsaw safe and sound. 
He even visited Sasha’s parents and learned from them 
that Sasha’s brother Jakub and his wife are in the USSR 
as well and that they have settled in Makhachkala, a 
city in the south, the capital of autonomous Dagestan. 
For Sasha it seemed absolutely natural to reunite with 
his brother. However, it was forbidden to travel across 
the Soviet Union without special permission. And again 
Moisey Lazarevich came to the rescue. Not only did he 
help Sasha leave Vitebsk, but incidentally also saved 
his life. 

It is appalling even to imagine what would have hap¬ 
pened, had Sasha remained in Vitebsk. Soon after his 
departure, already on June 25, 1941, the Germans 
started bombing the city. Leaving Vitebsk on one’s own 
wasn’t allowed and considered by authorities as deser- 
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tion. And only in a month the ghetto would be formed. 
During the occupation of the city 18,000 lives were 
lost. Among them, most likely, was the principal of the 
factory school, the unforgettable Moisey Lazarevich. 
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TEN YEARS WITHOUT 
THE RIGHT OF CORRESPONDENCE’ 


I n Makhachkala Sasha found his brother and got a 
job as a turner in the oil industry. He lived at the 
plant - ten to a room - all refugees. When he was abso¬ 
lutely fed up, Sasha would take a break from the noise 
and hubbub, and seek refuge with his brother and wife 
who rented privately. Once, on one of Sasha’s visits there 
was a banging at the door and, without waiting for an 
answer, two huge men in uniforms strode into the room. 
They ordered his brother to collect his things. Sasha in 
confusion naively asked: “Where are you taking him?” 
and was pushed away with a bark: “There are some 
questions to be answered. When he answers them, he 
will return.” 

This was the spring of 1941. 

Sasha would not see his brother again until the 
spring of 1946 in Szczecin. 

Jakub Dimant was accused of anti-Soviet agitation 
and imprisoned for ten years without the right of cor¬ 
respondence. Probably, somewhere, he told someone 
something he should not have. However, this was be¬ 
side the point. To get an ‘invitation’ to a GULAG it was 
not necessary to trouble oneself by searching for a rea¬ 
son. 
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‘MY DEAREST LITTLE ONES 


T hen and then in Warsaw, Sasha for the first time 
showed Gina the letters he received in Makhachka¬ 
la from his parents in the Warsaw Ghetto. He knew it 
was time to open up to what was tormenting him so. 

There were four postcards. Only four. Sasha read 
and re-read them. He noticed on them the Judenrat 
stamp (The Jewish Council through which the occupy¬ 
ing Germans exercised control of the Jewish population 
in the ghetto; all the mail in the ghetto went through 
the Judenrat), and stamp of the General Government 
(part of the territory of Poland taken by the Germans), 
and the foreign word Warschau instead of the dearly 
loved - Warszawa. 

Only two languages were allowed in correspondence 
from the ghetto: Polish and German. Letters which were 
written in Hebrew or Yiddish (as well as Esperanto), 
were destroyed. This also explains why the messages 
of Sasha’s parents are written in broken Polish, which 
they used a great deal less than their native Yiddish. 

All the cards are dated February - May 1941. The 
dates on cards are no coincidence. Letters from the ghetto 
reached Soviet addresses only before Germany attacked 
the USSR - up to June 22, 1941. And in the next year 
there was already practically nobody to write. Since the 
beginning of the ‘Big deportation’, that is since July 1942, 
all correspondence from and into the ghetto was trans¬ 
ferred under the control of the Germans. And by the end 
of 1942 - the beginning of 1943, there were mountains of 
mail unsent and undelivered growing steadily. 

The first of the preserved cards was sent on Febru¬ 
ary 15, 1941. 

Mother Fajga Dimant (parents used the spelling Dy- 
mant) writes to her son in Makhachkala: “My beloved 
son Salek (Salek - how mother called Szaja-Sasha) 
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I have received all your six cards, but you write the 
same. Glad only that you cope difficulties, that with 
dress and boots properly. I tried to send you yet a little 
linen and trousers, but our [parcels] don’t accepted. [...] 
We are healthy ...” 

The son misses mother and asks her to send a photo 
and she informs him that she sent it by registered mail. 
However all this was in vain. The photo never reached 
the addressee. 

One more card, which left Warsaw on April 17, 1941, 
is written by Sasha’s father, Izrael Dimant on April 10, 
1941. It is received in Makhachkala on May 5. The road 
to the addressee took an average 25-30 days. (A letter 
from Makhachkala to Warsaw took as long). Not that 
long, considering that they had to pass two censor¬ 
ships: German in Warsaw and Soviet in Moscow - on 
the card, beside Makhachkala, there was the Moscow 
stamp. Where could Polish refugees venture without 
the all-seeing eye of the Kremlin? 

The address of parents: 58/10 Dzielna St. Though 
Mila Street on which lived the Dimants, also was a part 
of the ghetto, they were moved to Dzielna. Such was 
the policy of the Germans, which Sasha knew nothing 
about. He was surprised. Why? What are they up to? 

And how were they in the spring of 1941? 

In March an order was issued that is forbidden for 
Jews without special permission to use public trans¬ 
port (including trams, taxis and cabs.) 

In April - round-up after round-up; those caught are 
sent to labour camp. The number of Warsaw Ghetto 
inhabitants reaches 450,000. 

In May information on the appalling conditions in 
labour camps starts reaching the ghetto. But in the 
letters of Sasha’s parents there is no hint of the tragic 
situation. 

On the contrary - they write that they live well, are 
very well. They were afraid that otherwise the letter 
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won’t be passed. But most important: all their thoughts 
were not about themselves - but about their children. 
How much love, care and concern there was in these 
short letters: “My dearest little ones, Jakub, Hela and 
my darling Salek ...” - writes Fajga Dimant to her 
sons. 36 Worries that from the oldest, Jakub, there is no 
news for four months; then a fifth month - not a word. 
And counts the days. Is beside herself. Writes that she 
is going crazy because she knows that such a silence is 
unlike her son. “Take pity, write”, she appeals. 

How on earth was she to know that her son was sen¬ 
tenced for a crime he didn’t commit and received “ten 
years without the right of correspondence”? 

Letters ceased to come from the ghetto in the sum¬ 
mer of 1941. Sasha thought this was only caused by 
the war between Germany and the Soviet Union. He 
didn’t assume that there is also another reason: Ger¬ 
many’s war against the Jewish people. 

Four postcards. That’s all that remained of Sasha’s 
parents. Moreover, three photos which he took with 
him, leaving for the east: his father, his brother Szlomo 
with his wife and also mother and his sister with the 
little boy who at that time was called Szaja. The Dim¬ 
ant family most likely never would have heard of the 
name Sasha - one their son will wear almost all his 
later life. 

And the letters from Sasha? No doubt, mother 
pressed them to her heart to the very end - and in the 
cattle wagon that transported her and her relatives, all 
those whom she mentions in the letters: aunt Paidele, 
Bernard, Reginka ... And thousands, tens, hundreds 
of thousands of others, anonymous - to a place called 
Treblinka ... 


36 Hela was the wife of Fajga’s oldest son Jakub. 
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ON A SLOW TRAIN TO SIBERIA 


T he next year, 1942, Sasha was mobilized into the 
Labour Army which, as mentioned, was a milita¬ 
rized organization performing the tasks of the State 
Committee of Defence. Simply speaking, it was the 
army of forced labour, largely free labour. 

In the beginning Sasha found himself on an oil pipe¬ 
line construction site between Astrakhan and Stalin¬ 
grad that was supposed to deliver the Baku oil. It was 
an intermediate point. There was no housing for the 
slave labourers. They slept outdoors. 

The Labour Army had in general refugees such as 
Sasha without any idea where ‘Big Brother’ will direct 
them. One fine day four hundred souls were collected in 
Astrakhan and shipped on an empty tanker to Baku. 
On the Caspian Sea passengers had a terrible fright - 
the Germans bombed the ship, planning to seize the 
Baku oil area. At the same time the German storm of 
Stalingrad began, and the enemy was especially fierce. 
All at sea were lucky to remain safe and sound. 

As it soon appeared, Baku too, wasn’t the point of 
destination. From there they were sent to Siberia. They 
chugged along two weeks in cattle wagons and finally 
reached the settlement of Baydayevka near Novokuz¬ 
netsk (in war-time called Stalinsk - in honour of the 
‘great’ Soviet leader), Kemerovo region. They were taken 
to barracks on the edge of the wood - offering such 
luxuries as three-level plank beds. There were more 
men than air. No heating or water. Dampness and lice 
for free, and in abundance. 

The deported Germans, Ukrainians, Poles, Soviet 
Greeks, Lithuanians, Jews, worked side by side there. 
That is ’’the unreliables” according to their ethnic 
origin and, of course, prisoners and exiled Russians 
considered “unreliable” according to social or political 
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criteria who were punished for who knows what types 
of sins. 

In the beginning Sasha was sent to build a by-pass 
channel from the Baydayevka River. Then for some 
time he worked at an underground coal mine. From 
these events he remembered one in particular, a ter¬ 
rible accident at the Baydayevskaya mine in Febru¬ 
ary of 1944 when more than one hundred miners lost 
their lives. 

Autumn, and with it cold weather and frosts ap¬ 
proached. The workers had neither felt boots nor pad¬ 
ded jackets. They could not complain - for if they did, 
they faced arrest. Neither was there enough food. They 
became ill; night blindness and scurvy struck every¬ 
one. Historians have counted that on average in labour 
camps only one in three survived. The dead were bur¬ 
ied in common graves; surnames most often were not 
registered. The following episode is given in the mem¬ 
oirs of one of the exiled Poles: “Why were we brought 
here?”, the Pole asked the Russian senior guard. And 
the answer was: “So that you expire here” - and expire 
they did. But Sasha - a real tough nut - did not come 
down with anything. Not a thing. 

Sasha survived such extreme conditions for four 
years - from 1942 to 1946. 

He thought he managed to remain alive because he 
found a friend in Baydayevka. Jakub Borenstein too 
was a refugee from Poland, from Radom. Sasha could 
speak to him about his relatives in Poland from whom 
he had heard nothing since the spring of 1941. In one 
of the barracks a club was arranged. There they lis¬ 
tened to radio, which was the only source of informa¬ 
tion on the situation on the front. But not a word on the 
position of Jews in occupied Poland. 

Jakub was four years older than Sasha but he grew 
up without a father, and therefore was more tempered, 
more practical. And looked after Sasha like a younger 
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brother - to the end of his days. Jakub Borenstein died 
in Portland, USA in 1996. 

In 1943, near the labour camp where Sasha was, 
there was set up a camp for German prisoners of war - 
a good sign of the tide turning. But the end of war was 
still far from anyone’s sight. 

In 1946 Sasha turned twenty four. His student tram 
pass for the 1938/1939 school year with his name and 
surname, and also photo were the basis for Sasha ob¬ 
taining a certificate for re-evacuation necessary for a 
return to Poland. Had this pass not been in Sasha’s 
pocket when he left for the east, to have the right to 
repatriation, he would have had to find witnesses ready 
to confirm that in 1939 he was a citizen of Poland. In 
Baydayevka this was impossible. This lucky tram ‘lot¬ 
tery ticket’ Sasha kept all his life. 

In Szczecin Sasha would constantly go to the sta¬ 
tion. He would look for family and friends. He hoped 
against hope that the Almighty had sheltered at least 
one. He found his brother Jakub who returned from 
the Soviet GULAG - the end of the war reduced his ten- 
year sentence to an extremely long five. Sasha lost all 
the others, every single one. 

But on one of the days of hope as he called his vigil 
at the station, he noticed Gina ... 

Gina looking back says: “Once, being already my 
husband, Sasha counted that the distance from Bay¬ 
dayevka to Leninogorsk is slightly more than 600 km. 
On the Russian scale it isn’t so far. Sasha claimed: 
‘Had I known then that you are so close, I would have 
escaped from camp and on foot would have marched 
towards my destiny. Only for you and to help and al¬ 
leviate your suffering’. Such my Sasha was always: for¬ 
getting about himself - thinking only of others.” 
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NO STONES UNTURNED 


A fter this first trip in 1948, Gina and Sasha were in 
Warsaw many times. As though something persis¬ 
tently called them to their hometown. But to live here, 
‘on the ruins’, they could no longer. Thousands from all 
over Poland restored the city and the Old Town, then 
both Kierbedz Bridge and the Royal Castle, both the 
Grand Theatre and the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier - 
all this was not old but as if old for Gina and Sasha. 

And the people turned by war to ashes over the years 
turned in turn to stone. 

On Gina’s childhood backyard the monument to the 
Heroes of the Ghetto was raised on Zamenhof Street. 
Nearby a granite memorial of Szmuel Zigelbojm, Polish- 
Jewish politician who in 1943 committed suicide in pro¬ 
test at the inaction of the world, indifferent to the geno¬ 
cide of the Jewish people. On Mila, next to the house 
where the Dimants lived and where in 1943 the bunker 
of the Jewish Fighters Organization command was, a 
stone obelisk was built, as well as a memorial mound to 
Mordechaj Anielewicz, head of the Ghetto Uprising. At 
Umschlagplatz, where transports to Treblinka departed 
(Sasha’s school was nearby) a stone wall was erected 
with the symbolic names of the dead ... And in Treblin¬ 
ka stones with no names were scattered ... 

Every time, looking at these testimonies to history, 
human tragedy and human memory, Gina and Sasha 
would think in grief: “Better if there were less monu¬ 
ments and more people alive ...” 

How strong their desire was to glance into the chink 
of childhood, into that carefree time! To knock at the 
door and say to the new inhabitants: “We lived here.” To 
enter, walk on creaking wooden floor boards, to touch 
the big table as if it had stood in its place all these 
years, to look out the familiar window ... No, it is not 
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possible. The past did not pass as it does always - a 
cog in the machinery of unstoppable time. It fell into a 
black abyss. An abyss, black, endless that consumed 
all before it, as well as things, homes and - people. 

In the Holocaust many of Gina’s and Sasha’s rela¬ 
tives were murdered, disappeared without trace. Here 
is a litany of the living dead. Here are their names: 

Grinblat Anszel, Gina’s grandfather on the mater¬ 
nal side. Place of death unknown. 

Grinblat Mania, nee Judelewicz, Gina’s grand¬ 
mother. Place of death unknown. 

Grinblat-Wejgsman Masza, Gina’s aunt, daughter 
of Anszel and Mania Grinblat, Dora Wejgsman’s (nee 
Grinblat) sister, Naftali Wejgsman’s wife. Place of death 
unknown. 

Grinblat Ewa, Gina’s aunt, daughter of Anszel and 
Mania Grinblat, Dora Wejgsman’s (nee Grinblat) sister. 
Place of death unknown. 

Ewa Grinblat’s husband. Place of death unknown. 

Rysia, Ewa Grinblat’s daughter. Place of death un¬ 
known. 

Wejgsman Szyja, Gina’s grandfather on her pater¬ 
nal side. Place of death unknown. 

Wejgsman Naftali (Natan), Gina’s uncle, Szyja and 
Etla Wejgsman’s son, Masza Grinblat’s husband. Place 
of death unknown. 

Wejgsman Ryszard (Rysiek), son of Naftali and 
Masza. Place of death unknown. 

Wejgsman Izaak (Itzek), son of Naftali and Masza. 
Place of death unknown. 

Wejgsman Izrael (Srulek), son of Naftali and Masza. 
Place of death unknown. 

Wejgsman Chaim, Gina’s uncle, Szyja and Etla 
Wejgsman’s son. Place of death - shot by Germans on 
the street in occupied Bialystok. 

Wejgsman Chana, Chaim’s wife. Place of death un¬ 
known. 
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Zolkiewicz Szyja, husband of Gina’s aunt Sonia 
Wejgsman. Killed during the bombing of Warsaw in the 
first month of war. 

Szafer Henoch (Henryk), husband of Gina’s aunt 
Dora Wejgsman; commander of the platoon of the He¬ 
roes of Westerplatte First Tank Brigade, Polish Army. 
He died in August 1944 in a tank fight at Studzianki, 
in Poland. His name is engraved in a memorial stone in 
Studzianki together with the names of other armoured 
brigade heroes. The Polish writer Janusz Przymanowski 
describes Henryk’s death in the historical essay “Stud¬ 
zianki”: ’’Out of the tank [...] there shot out flames the 
colour of rich cherries. The canon fired again. Then the 
escape hatch was flung open and Szafer pulled himself 
out waist-high, trying to save himself. Machine gun fire 
struck him. He struggled for a short while, then engulfed 
in acrid smoke, disappeared into the molten interior.” 37 

Szafer Majka, Dora and Henryk Szafer’s daughter. 
Died in infancy in USSR, on the road from Bialystok oc¬ 
cupied by the Nazis to Leninogorsk in East Kazakhstan. 

Dimant (Dymant) Izrael, Sasha’s father. Place of 
death unknown. 

Dimant Fajga (nee Szrajbaum), Sasha’s mother. 
Place of death unknown. 

Dimant Szlomo, Sasha’s brother. Place of death un¬ 
known. 

Dimant Regina, Szlomo’s wife. Place of death un¬ 
known. 

Goldman Nahama (Chumcia) (nee Dimant), Sasha’s 
sister. Place of death unknown. 

Goldman Bernard, Nahama’s husband. Place of 
death unknown. 

Goldman, children of Nahama and Bernard. 

Place of death unknown. 

The symbolic Dimant grave can be found on the 
Jewish cemetery on Okopowa Street in Warsaw. 

37 Przymanowski, Janusz. Studzianki. Warszawa, 1997. 
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Gina was luckier than Sasha. How many Jewish 
young women in Poland in the first years after war 
could present their parents to the groom, by simply 
saying: “This is my mother and this is my father?!” 

Those who survived in the USSR or in Poland, or 
elsewhere paid an enormous price for staying alive. 
They constantly posed questions that just refuse to go 
away as the Canadian poet Richard Mirabel did: 

Why from the nights 
dark as beginning 
was I to survive? 

Why was I left 
without any meaning 
only combing the ashes 

and dreaming of the past? 

Why was I saved 
when so many perished? 

Why do I still feel 
when feeling 
is a crime? 

Darkness burns 
flames leave no trace 
but ashes 

In this gloom of dark 
life is as bright 
as summer night stars 
in a blind man’s eyes 33 

38 Mirabel, Richard. Combing the Ashes (1945)/Poems. Vancouver, 
2012. Mirabel fought during WWII as a pilot under the command of the 
British Royal Air Force. He lost almost all his family in the Holocaust. 
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TO RETURN ONLY TO LEAVE 


T hose who survived out of the Wejgsmans and Di- 
mants gradually returned home. In the West there 
was only the officer Felek Grinblat who had joined the 
Anders’ Army. The beloved uncle of Gina, he lived in 
England and then in the USA. 

Besides Abram Wejgsman’s family, from the Sovi¬ 
et Union Gina’s aunt Henia Wejgsman with husband 
Shaul Levit and children were repatriated. Shaul in 
1940, together with tens of thousands of other Poles, 
was mobilized into the Red Army from the annexed 
Polish territories. But in the summer of 1941 when the 
Great Patriotic War began, Poles were transfered to 
the jurisdiction of Narkomstroy [People’s Comissariat 
of National Construction] - in order to avoid their de¬ 
sertion or going over to the Germans. Shaul, however, 
remained in the Red Army and battled on fronts until 
the most victorious day in Berlin. 

Another of Gina’s aunts, Sonia, returned to Poland 
from the USSR inl946 and two years later went to Is¬ 
rael, a newly established state on the world map. 

In the Soviet Union, in Lvov, for quite a few years up 
to 1954, there lived grandmother Etla Wejgsman and 
two of her daughters Mania and Dorka. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the liberalization of the political climate after 
the death of Stalin, Gina and Sasha visited them in 
Lvov. Their situation was not that bad, especially in the 
case of Dorka because she had a highly valued craft. 
As mentioned, she was a consumate dressmaker and 
for that, well-known in Leninogorsk and now in Lvov. 
And she so became used to Russian in her long stay in 
the USSR that she wrote letters and cards to Poland 
alternately in Polish and Russian. 

But both the grandmother and Gina’s aunts very 
much wanted to reunite with their family in Poland. In 
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this connection, it was resolved upon the return of Gina 
to Szczecin to somehow manage to obtain for them Po¬ 
lish documents without which grandma Etla and her 
daughters couldn’t get out of the Soviet Union in any 
way. Their Polish documents were lost, and using Soviet 
passports to migrate Poland was impossible. Through 
a mistake of an official, in the new birth certificates for 
sisters, the respective dates of their birth were put down 
with an interval of only four months - instead of nine as 
in the case of most Janes and Marys. 

Fortunately, in the euphoria of the moment - the so- 
called political thaw - warming of relations between 
the Soviet Union and other countries - all somehow 
relaxed and no one noticed this evident error, neither 
on the Soviet side, nor on the Polish side of the bor¬ 
der and the Wejgsmans safely returned to Poland. The 
story of the ‘fake authentic’ certificate - after all, all 
three women were actually born in Poland - with such 
a stupid mistake remained a family joke. 

As already said, Sasha’s brother, Jakub Dimant 
with his family also returned to Poland from a Soviet 
GULAG. 

However there was no real reunion - the “large fami¬ 
ly” was no more. Families were divided by war, harde¬ 
ned in their absence from each other. Now everyone 
rowed their own boat. 

In 1957 in Warsaw grandmother Etla died who in 
her own special way, was a bedrock to the families of 
her children. Then, right after Aliyah II started when 
not less than 30,000 Jews left Poland, her ‘orphaned’ 
daughters Dorka and Mania also set out for Israel. 

Considering their own departure, Sasha even visi¬ 
ted Israel, to check whether the desert heat is suitable 
for his Siberian ‘frost-tolerant’ but not so Israeli ‘heat- 
tolerant’ wife. They came to the conclusion that the 
climate would be too much for them and decided to 
remain in Poland. 
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“The odd” anti-Semitic incident continued to take 
place in Poland in the 1950’s, but the authorities tried 
not to make matters worse but to extinguish similar 
episodes. For example, Gina’s mother was offended on 
the street once, and being no wallflower, filed a lawsuit 
against the racist and won the case. This was true en¬ 
couragement! 

Gina and Sasha’s life was settled. Sasha, without 
interrupting his job, graduated from the Economics 
Department of the Polytechnic in Szczecin, working 
as the director of retail trade in the municipal govern¬ 
ment. Gina worked in health care. She recounts: “Our 
life in People’s Poland sailed along smoothly - and most 
of all, because as a family there was harmony, trust 
and love. 

“Did we compromise? No doubt, we did. But either 
we didn’t notice, or tried not to. Remember that I was 
brought up in a tradition of devout communists. Sasha, 
in turn, had to join the Polish United Workers’ Party 
to achieve his dream and graduate with a degree. Not 
having a Party-membership card was an obstacle, a 
serious one at that time. 

“War had ravaged our families, scattering the few 
survivors to the four corners of the world. But we had 
no intention of leaving Poland. We did an honest day’s 
work, lived our lives as demanded by the times and 
circumstances.” 
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1968. AN AGE-OLD ISSUE 


I n 1968 other times came. In the history of contem¬ 
porary Poland they went by the name of the “March 
Events.” 

For Gina and Sasha everything began with the trou¬ 
ble their son Salek had. 

Gina recalls: “Salek took part in an anti-government 
meeting at Szczecin University. Student meetings took 
place in many cities in protest of the initially partial 
and then total ban of the Warsaw performance of “Dzia- 
dy” [Forefather’s Eve] by Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855), 
a romantic, a bard-prophet, whose cult role in the Po¬ 
lish public consciousness was especially significant. 
The ban was imposed by the censors because of the 
anti-Russian sentiments it contained and consequent¬ 
ly anti-Soviet hints. The Party henchmen knew very 
well what to be afraid of - perfectly understood that 
art not only reflects, but also forms public opinion. The 
youth demanded cancellation of censorship, respect of 
human rights, liberalization of the political system in 
general. Salek who was brought up in the spirit of free¬ 
dom shared these demands. 

“After the student meeting, the security police de¬ 
tained Salek. He didn’t even manage to understand 
who his inquisitors were. They wrote down all his par¬ 
ticulars. The protocol data seemed to them insufficient 
- excited men, clearly from the so-called working class 
activists. Volunteers or hired specially to infiltrate 
meetings for the purpose of identifying the “instiga¬ 
tors”, mercilessly beat my son. Anyone who they came 
across in the heat of the moment could become their 
victim. 

“We witnessed the political crisis happening in the 
country, with our own eyes saw how the mechanism of 
the propaganda machine, protecting the existing order, 
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had adopted the tried and tested method practised by 
Party members - the creation of an image of the ene¬ 
my at work. Jews or as then described, “Zionists” were 
chosen as the whipping boys. The linguistics arsenal of 
lies appeared to be inexhaustible. It was said that the 
organizers of student protests were persons of “a cer¬ 
tain origin.” False, veiled slogans of the type: “To anti- 
Semitism - no! To anti-Zionism - yes!” became common 
place. All this camouflage was quite transparent. 

“Considering all this, we understood that the epi¬ 
sode with Salek is only the beginning and that it shall 
not end well. 

“Literally the next day I was called to the PORP [Po¬ 
lish United Workers’ Party] Regional Committee and 
invited ‘for a conversation’. Knowing the situation in 
Poland and on the international scene (the recent vic¬ 
tory of Israel in the Six-day War disappointed the USSR 
and respectively, Poland; diplomatic relations with Is¬ 
rael were broken off), it was easy to guess what sort 
of conversation was coming. Without wishing to worry 
my husband, I decided not to tell him anything about 
my ‘appointment’ with important Party officials. It so 
happened that Sasha too had to answer a similar ‘in¬ 
vitation’. But he, for the same reason as I, did not say 
a word. 

“As for the scenario thought up by Party officials, 
the system had already practised this many a time. 
The suspected or ‘guilty’ would be called separately, 
to find as much as possible about everyone and if not, 
then blackmail someone close (husband, wife, mother, 
friend, colleague or neighbour) until they ‘frankly’ admit 
all their ‘sins’. However this time the scenario proved 
a failure and the situation got out of hand. Whether 
through an oversight, thoughtlessness or because of 
too much ‘traffic’, ‘our comrades’ made a mistake: an 
appointment was made for me and Sasha at the same 
time. And already anxious (I won’t say absolutely fear- 
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less), there I am on the ‘corridors of power’ and a fami¬ 
liar favourite silhouette is making its way towards me. 
Sasha! We realized at once what had happened. But 
actually we had no time for laughter. 

“As the strategem of the red-tape-mongers was so ri¬ 
diculously transparent, they had no choice but to bring 
us together to the chief of security. This of course, gave 
us strength. 

“They brought very serious and cast-iron charges: 
‘Two Party members (both I and Sasha were members 
of PORP - Sasha as already mentioned, entered the 
Party for the sake of enrolling at a higher education 
institution, and I out of respect for the father or, frank¬ 
ly, by inertia) trained an Israeli spy’. We tried to deny 
charges, but were brutally stopped: ‘There is nothing 
further to say. We have incontestable proof and we will 
judge your son as a spy’. Understanding that Salek’s 
case was already fabricated, we said: ‘Well, if there is 
proof, sentence us’. 

“We were already making our way to the door when 
suddenly some inner strength - possibly mother’s love 
or desperate attempt to protect my only child - forced 
me to return. I ran up to the desk of the hated official, 
grabbed a crystal ashtray and threw it in the direc¬ 
tion of the Party chief. I was surprised by my hostility, 
which I showed probably for the first and only time in 
life. I had no experience of similar conflicts, had no 
‘professional training’ and fortunately I missed him. 
Otherwise I would have definitely had to face court and 
together with my son, be on the dock. 

“The next day, in protest at the absurd charges, 
Sasha and I returned our Party-membership cards. 
But even if we hadn’t, they would have excluded us all 
the same, as they did with thousands of others. The 
consequences were not long in coming. In a couple of 
days we were dismissed from work. My boss didn’t want 
to carry out the order of his superiors, but under pres- 
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sure with threats, gave in. There were also many other 
Poles sympathizing with Jews in a similar situation. 
Those who didn’t want to participate in this dirty cam¬ 
paign, said to us more than once that all this reminds 
them of the German occupation.” 

However the Party which was shaken during mass 
protests, after all managed to mislead a considerable 
part of society. The dramatized gatherings and meet¬ 
ings at enterprises stoked the situation. There were 
many more than a handful who with visible pleasure 
took part in public censure of “the provokers seduc¬ 
ing inexperienced youth and telling them fairy stories 
about freedom”, “Zionist traitors, lackeys of imperial¬ 
ism”, “the internal enemies of the country interfering in 
its progressive and successful development”, moreover, 
“inner-Party enemies” ... 

But the main thing, on what the Party leadership 
counted on, was the start of the idea about cosmopoli¬ 
tism, anti-patriotism of Jews which, living in Poland, 
considered Israel as their homeland. The nationalist 
infection always and everywhere extends as a pan¬ 
demic ... 

Now it is even difficult to imagine it was so simple 
- forging reality - to fool people, feeding them with sil¬ 
ly slogans. But it must be kept in mind that it was 
another era in which there was almost completely no 
independent media, while possibilities of Party propa¬ 
ganda were unlimited. Besides, for a certain part of the 
population it is always easier to repeat clumsy slogans, 
than to think for yourself. 

In his speeches the First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of PORP Wladyslaw Gomulka also branded 
‘Zionists’ as the enemy. 

At that time people often asked themselves, wheth¬ 
er the leader of the country calling ‘Zionists’ the fifth 
column, realizes he is endangering both his wife and 
son? Who else would better know Liwa Szoken’s (‘Corn- 
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rade Zofia’) devotion to the interests of the Party? Did 
he believe it a rare exception or preferred to forget for 
a while, her origins? However, should anyone be sur¬ 
prised? Examples are well known in history - just re¬ 
member the All-Soviet Union Head Mikhail Ivanovich 
Kalinin whom Gina visited in Moscow in 1945, when out 
of ideological belief he betrayed his love and his family. 
Or perhaps out of fear, fear for his own sake, for his own 
life? In Gomulka’s case, he knew that his socialist policy 
in Poland was his failure and he knew only too well that 
‘Big brother’, the USSR, never forgives ... 

Anti-Semitic hysteria took on everything and took 
on steam. 

Gina recounts: “We remained without means of sup¬ 
port. We lived as did all honest people in People’s Po¬ 
land - from hand to mouth. Fortunately, we were sup¬ 
ported by friends and acquaintances. However our 
debts grew. One year had passed from the moment of 
our dismissal. So we couldn’t go on any longer. 

“Salek was worried seriously that he had uninten¬ 
tionally became the cause of our family’s distress and 
turmoil. He considered that as an adult, he has to take 
responsibility. 

“And he did - and how!” 

There was no end to problems. 

As well as many other students expelled from higher 
education institutions, Salek was called up for mili¬ 
tary service. He, ‘the Israeli spy’ was admitted to flight 
school. Such was the logic of the authorities in com¬ 
munist Poland! However he studied only half a year 
there - was expelled and black listed. Transferred 
as a private to a penal battalion of conscripts where 
there were many serving sentences for a wide range of 
crimes. Among his fellow soldiers young Dimant was 
the only Jew. There was no end of being mocked. And 
when his father visited him, the commander of the bat¬ 
talion, piercing him with his steely eyes, brazenly said: 
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“Get out of Poland while the going is good. Your dear 
son won’t last - we’ll finish him off here.” 

Sasha returned from his encounter blacker than a 
black cloud. 

It is well known that misfortunes never come alone. 
All that Gina had to go through was not without its 
consequences. Her health suffered and she needed an 
operation. The instinct of survival prompted Gina and 
Sasha - who had already endured persecution before - 
that it is necessary to pack up and go. The question of 
migration raised its ugly head. 

The good communist Abram (Andrzej) Wejgsman re¬ 
fused to leave. He kept his job, as well as his devoted 
wife. Together, they had seen interbellum Poland, the 
tumult of war, the hardships of Siberia and the con¬ 
struction of a postwar People’s Poland ... And together 
in a sense, they passed: Dora in 1984 and Abram in 
1985. 

Today the “March Events” of 1968 are well known - 
thousands of pages have been written on this topic - the 
reasons for this crisis and its aftermath. Even to read 
them is a heavy undertaking. At that time, a little over 
twenty years after unprecedented Nazi persecution and 
murder, those Jews who escaped the Holocaust, had to 
again experience isolation and alienation, attacks and 
discrimination. The Dimants were fated to drink this 
poisoned chalice yet again. 

To get an exit visa (without the right of return), you 
had to give up your Polish nationality. Instead of a 
passport a travel document was issued on which there 
appeared: “The bearer of this document isn’t a citizen 
of Poland.” Isn’t a citizen of Poland ... And who are they 
then? Again wanderers, without a cultural roots, with¬ 
out a tribe? Someone lost in the universe? Once, in 
1946 to restore Polish nationality, an insurance policy 
that remained by chance or a hardly readable student 
tram season ticket was enough. Now they deprived 
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people of the legitimate right to be a citizen of the coun¬ 
try in which they were born - both their ancestors and 
their descendants. And all this in ersatz People’s Po¬ 
land which with great strides was supposedly moving 
ahead on the way of democratization! 

Departure from the date of obtaining the travel 
document was a month. Jews were pushed out from 
the country in a hurry, impatiently. Got rid of imme¬ 
diately ... 

Thousands of Szczecin Jews expelled from work, of¬ 
fended and humiliated were compelled to make a de¬ 
cision to leave the country. Gina remembers: “Poland 
rejected us unfairly and unjustly. A deep-seated pain 
lived in us for years.” 

As already mentioned, the Dimants couldn’t go to Is¬ 
rael because of the heavy hot climate which could affect 
Gina’s poor health. To remain in Europe seemed sense¬ 
less. The wounds of war where still fresh. Migration to 
the USA was closed for another reason: this country re¬ 
luctantly accepted former communists, without mak¬ 
ing a distinction between activists and rank-and-file 
Party members. 

The situation was complicated by the authorities’ re¬ 
fusal to give Salek an exit visa. They set a condition. He 
will be let out not earlier than in a year and only if hav¬ 
ing migrated to the West, the Dimants won’t slander 
Poland. Gina adds: ”We left on August 2, 1969, from 
Warsaw Gdansk Station, which became an emigration 
symbol. The humiliating check of baggage usually was 
followed by extortion on the part of customs officers. 
So that the procedures take place smoothly, money 
was left in the documents shown. The bribe rate was 
even defined - 500 dollars. 

“Probably, that year customs officers became ex¬ 
tremely wealthy. After all, from Poland some 20,000 
Jews had migrated. And we were going to contribute 
to this disgraceful enrichment of public servants. The 
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customs officer we had to confront, knew perfectly well 
for whom the sum enclosed in our documents is meant 
for - and reacted in the most unexpected way: ‘I don’t 
doubt that you earned this money through hard work. 
You won’t be able to take it with you. Is there someone 
in Poland to whom I can transfer it?’ I answered that 
in Szczecin there live my parents. She wrote down the 
address and, to our surprise, in couple of days my fa¬ 
ther and mother received a money transfer - all of it to 
a penny. So even during the last instant of our stay on 
Polish soil, we were once again convinced of what we 
were convinced constantly: there are Poles and there 
are Poles. Those who were corrupt and added to cor¬ 
ruption, and those who sympathized with us. Those 
who appropriated someone else’s belongings, seizing a 
difficult moment, and those who were honest. Those 
who gloated over others’misfortune and those who were 
outright angry at our departure. And those who were 
ashamed to look us in the eye ... 

“So we left. Said goodbye to Poland. Goodbye to a 
‘corpse’ that we are destined to see never again. Torn 
from the beating heart of Szczecin to which we had be¬ 
come accustomed for so long and from of course War¬ 
saw, which remained our home. No matter what the 
authorities do, they cannot take from us this feeling of 
belonging to our city and country. 

“Vienna hosted us for a week. And the next migra¬ 
tion point, Rome hosted us for a whole year. There the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, which 
paid housing and living expenses, supported us. From 
the meagre sum at our disposal, we even managed to 
send some money to our son, serving his ‘sentence’ in 
the army. 

“It was our first time in Rome and seizing the op¬ 
portunity, we explored all the sights of the Eternal city. 
Everything. Not just the usual attractions on the tour¬ 
ist route. Because our casual acquaintance, a Catholic 
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priest who made friends with us and took great plea¬ 
sure that we travel through the city’s nooks and cran¬ 
nies and not simply postcard cliches. 

“In Rome for us as political refugees, the opportu¬ 
nity to emigrate to Canada opened.” 

Gina emphasizes: “We were attracted by Canada 
as a country that is far from Europe, doesn’t rattle its 
saber and accepts new citizens with the hope that in 
appreciation they will serve the country righteously 
and faithfully. For us Canada had no additional for¬ 
mal bases such as relatives or other sponsors. During 
the interview in the Canadian consulate, asked why we 
want to go to Canada and to Vancouver in particular, 
Sasha honestly answered: ‘Because in Portland, in the 
USA, several hours journey from Vancouver, there lives 
my dear friend Jakub Borenstein who was in the same 
Soviet labour camp ...’ 

“The consul raised an eyebrow in puzzlement and 
asked again in confusion: ‘A friend, in Portland?’ And 
Sasha answered: ‘Do you have any idea what friend¬ 
ship means between men, bonded during war?’ Wheth¬ 
er these words, whether the more sincere explanation 
that convinced the Canadian official who hadn’t shown 
any emotions - guided by the letter of the law, or indeed 
something else, I don’t know. But we got permission to 
immigrate to Canada. 

“Here we felt ill at ease. Another continent. At the 
other end of the world, leaving behind elderly parents 
and our son ... Whether we will find work, without 
knowing a word in English? And we began to cram this 
new tongue. 

“This was the first step to a new life ...” 
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CARRYING THE TORCH OF MEMORY 


T he Dimants landed in Vancouver in August 1970. The 
city, carpeted across the slopes of dazzling mountains 
and hills, on the banks of the peaceful Pacific Ocean, 
struck them with its lightness, an intimate simplicity, 
modesty, friendliness, and warmth. Day after day was 
bathed in sunlight. It seemed everything around them 
radiated light. “Truly A New World!”, thought Gina. 

However the traumas brought from Poland made 
themselves felt. They were nagged by feelings of persecu¬ 
tion, of being watched. At the sight of a police officer, fear 
would send a shiver running down their spine and they 
wished they could just vanish into thin air. A state of long 
uncertainty surely did not add confidence either. 

Migration, even under the best circumstances, is 
always quite a serious ‘illness’. Yes, Canada gave the 
Dimants a helping hand: they received benefits, were 
enrolled on five-month English language courses, 
which were no easy matter, especially for Sasha who 
had already turned forty eight - not the best age for 
studying a brand new language. Also it was with open 
arms that they were accepted by the Jewish Commu¬ 
nity. However they did not find their place in Vancou¬ 
ver straight away. 

Gina remembers: “We rented some accommodation. 
An empty room. On the floor - a phone. The baggage 
sent from Europe came ruined. We had the impression 
that someone intentionally had tried to humiliate us: 
only one from each pair of shoes had been left. The da¬ 
mage was compensated by the Canadian airline paying 
for someone’s silly joke or even anger. From all and sun¬ 
dry we were fortunate to receive a few things. I thought 
of Leninogorsk, table and bed - all that we had. But 
I stopped myself: does it make sense to compare this 
blossoming city to an uninviting Second District?!” 
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On top of the financial difficulties - they had arrived 
without a penny to their name, in debt - there was the 
concern over their son. Sasha bombarded the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of Poland with letters, asking that 
Salek be given an exit visa and - after a year, he was 
allowed to be reunited with his parents. 

Meanwhile the Dimants concentrated all their ener¬ 
gy on searching for a job. 

For the first two years, Gina cleaned houses and 
looked after the elderly. Such work for Gina, after many 
years as an office manager in Poland, came as a rude 
awakening. But she approached it with humility, re¬ 
membering the words of her new acquaintance, herself 
a migrant: “If it is necessary to be a shovel shuffler, you 
should be grateful even for that.” So Gina learned to be 
happy with any work offered. However, she continued 
to look for a position that would correspond to her ex¬ 
perience and qualifications. She decided to try her luck 
at the University of British Columbia, in administration 

- and was turned back. And here as if a demon was 
brought out in Gina. She decided that she won’t leave 
the reception until someone discusses job matter with 
her. The secretary tried to show her the door - in the 
Canadian way, extremely politely - but Gina would not 
leave, insisting on a meeting with the head. Eventually 
the secretary gave up, introducing the candidate as fol¬ 
lows: “This is the lady who doesn’t take ‘no’ for an an¬ 
swer.” Imagine if you will, after a short interview Gina 
was accepted. This was in 1973 and for all the years to 
come that Gina worked in the Finance Department of 
the University, she had a reputation as “the lady who 
doesn’t take ‘no’ for an answer.” At work she was valued 

- as the letter of thanks written on her retirement said, 
for her “peerless sense of organisation, integrity and de¬ 
votion to her work.” 

Sasha dispatched some hundred resumes to various 
institutions in search of a job. Without a single positive 
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reply. He was used to being the breadwinner of his fami¬ 
ly and didn’t give up and knocked at every door, offer¬ 
ing his services as an accountant. Good luck eventually 
smiled in 1973. By pure chance he arrived at a company 
where the owner was a Jew from Poland, a Mr. Stein, 
who had lived through, to be exact came out alive from, 
the German occupation in Lodz. He immediately deci¬ 
ded to give Sasha a helping hand. Stein asked: “When 
can you start work?” Sasha retorted: “Right now.” 

Some years later, Sasha opened his own accounting 
firm and over time the office was bursting with clients. 
This meant financial wellbeing. But the years of hard¬ 
ship before this, the Dimants never forgot. 

The businessman from Lodz who destiny so fortu¬ 
itously paired Sasha with, was not alone in finding in 
Vancouver a haven after the tragedy of the Holocaust. 
Sasha and Gina didn’t choose friends on the principle 
of being a migrant from Poland or a Jew, or indeed 
a survivor. It so happened. These people were united 
by tragic losses and of course by the almost rustle, 
whistle and hiss of their dear Polish, which always re¬ 
mained the preferred language of communication - one 
of mournful memoirs and cheerful, infectious jokes - a 
pillar of mutual support. Their circle was if by nature 
open also to Poles. A good human being - here was the 
only essential criterion taken into consideration. With 
the passing years a constellation of interesting people 
with different and unique destinies was formed. 

Doctor Leon Komar was the first with whom the Di¬ 
mants became acquainted in Vancouver. 

Gina recalls: “The story goes as follows. On the flight 
from Rome I fell ill and we had to stay a day in Montreal, 
where we had to change planes. There was no means of 
informing the Jewish Community Centre in Vancouver 
of our change of arrival date and therefore nobody greet¬ 
ed us at the airport. We took a taxi and went to a hotel. 
By evening fall, I had become extremely ill and Sasha, 
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ringing the Jewish Community Centre, asked for a doc¬ 
tor: ‘Please, it’s urgent - we need one that speaks Polish 
or Yiddish’. And such a doctor who knew one language 
and the other was found - Leon Komar, who became our 
inseparable friend until his very passing.” 

Much later on, Leon wrote down his memoirs, ones 
brimming with adventure, travels, personal loss (the 
majority of his family lost their lives during the war in 
Poland), but also good fortune, having come to England 
where he studied medicine, avoiding the living hell of 
the Shoah. Doctor Komar in his memoirs mentions the 
Dimants, describing them simply as “wonderful people 
with hearts of gold.” 

As time passed, the circle of friends grew bigger. 

Gina emphasises: “Among them were those who went 
and those who did not, to church or synagogue. Most 
importantly, we understood each other because torn 
from our homeland, we had all passed through these 
or other trials.” 

The marriage of Salek Dimant in 1974 to Rosalie 
Neuwirth was an important event in the life of the two 
families. Rosalie was born in Canada, a daughter of Ho¬ 
locaust survivors; she gained qualifications in Special 
Needs Education and then taught disabled children, 
dedicating her efforts towards this noble cause. Salek 
worked at the beginning as a taxi driver - as he once 
put it: “There is no better way to become acquainted 
with the city where you have to live all your life”, but 
gradually discovered his vocation as a businessman 
and became successful. Joy to the young family and 
grandparents of course, brought two happy kids - Dov 
and Sally. 

Whatever forks and turns fate laid in the path of 
Gina and Sasha’s lives, they saw their main mission 
as the preservation of the memory of Holocaust vic¬ 
tims. To pass on the story of World War II was a mat¬ 
ter they considered a duty - to prevent any further 
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possible bloodshed and mass murder by one nation 
against another. They themselves tried to understand 
the economic, political and psychological reasons for 
the barbarity, literally the grand delusion, which had 
so obscured common sense in Europe. They looked for 
the truth of this shameful and tragic genocide in the 
work of scholars and accounts of eyewitnesses. They 
built a most interesting collection of books about the 
pre-war past of Jews in Poland and their destiny in 
the years of war - in both Polish and English, as well 
as in Yiddish. Fearlessly, they delved deeply into the 
sufferings of the persecuted. Perhaps, thus compen¬ 
sating the sense of guilt they had as survivors ... Or 
as a means of putting aside the pain that just would 
not go away ... 

Some books in this rich library were brought by the 
Dimants in their migrant baggage. Good fortune had 
it that the vultures from customs showed no interest. 
Others were bought in second-hand bookshops later, 
during trips to Poland - when in the more liberal mid¬ 
seventies such opportunities appeared, which Gina 
and Sasha never missed. 

In the Dimant collection one can find rare, even 
unique editions. These are books written in Yiddish 
and published by the Central Jewish Historical Com¬ 
mission, which in 1944 - 1947 took the trouble of col¬ 
lecting literary documents of the Holocaust: works writ¬ 
ten in the ghetto, on the Aryan side, in concentration 
camps - their authors and friends risking life and limb 
to rescue them. These books were published in small 
numbers. And why more after all, if there are but a few 
left to read them? 

Sasha read these books in private. To live their pa¬ 
ges. To reach their core. To take the texts apart, word 
by word. Yiddish, which he was fluent in as a youth, 
was necessarily half-forgotten, but he waded his way 
through - as a protest that this language was consi- 
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dered dead after the war. As a sign that it is still alive 
and kicking. 

Among these books, for example, is Ber Ryczywol’s 
“How I Survived the German Occupation”, memoirs of 
how he managed to escape the Warsaw Ghetto, his years 
of wandering and survival, pretending to be a Pole who 
was deaf and dumb, a hobo ... 39 

Sasha always shared with Gina, who didn’t know 
Yiddish, the testimonies that he read. He showed her 
fragments of Frieda Zerubavel’s book “Notes of a Refu¬ 
gee from Poland”, he read aloud fragments from the 
poem “Go, Go” by Simcha Bunim Szajewicz, written 
in the Lodz Ghetto in February 1942, where the poet 
recounts the persecutions experienced by the Jewish 
people throughout all their history. 40 As if having a pre¬ 
sentiment of his nearing death, Szajewicz doesn’t leave 
the reader the slightest ray of hope. He cannot offer 
a reason for these persecutions, or why cruelty was 
stronger than reason and inhumanity stronger than 
human goodwill. Neither could Sasha Dimant - asking 
these very questions. 

A special place in the library is taken by the book “Our 
songs” - a collection containing 90 songs in Hebrew and 
Yiddish, with texts and notes, and with Abram Wejgs- 
man’s marks on its margins. 41 “My father presented it 
to me on departure, asking not to forget the large and 
musical Wejgsman family”, says Gina. She presumes 

39 Ryczywol, Ber. Vyazoy ikh ibergelebt di Daytshen [How I Sur¬ 
vived the German Occupation], Lodz, 1946. 

40 Zerubavel, Frieda. Na V’nod. Fartseykhnungen fun apleyte [Notes 
of a Refugee from Poland]. Tsentral-farband fun poylishe yidn in Ar¬ 
gentine. Buenos Aries, 1947; Szajewicz, Simcha Bunim. Lech Lecho 
[Idz st^d], Tsentral komitet fun di yidn inpoyln. Lodz, 1946. 

41 Undzer Gezang [Our Songs]. Tsentral komitet fun di yidn in poyln. 
Opteylung far kultur un propaganda. 1947. After Sasha passed, 
Gina donated some of the rare books to the Vancouver Holocaust 
Education Centre, where they are preserved and available for re¬ 
searchers. 
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this book, published by the Central Committee of Po¬ 
lish Jews right after the war, was meant to keep up the 
spirit of Jewish survivors and to kindle the rebirth of 
Jewish life. “But I don’t remember”, Gina continues, “ if 
we sang at home in Szczecin - some of the “large fami¬ 
ly” were no longer alive, others were scattered over the 
four corners of the world. In our Vancouver home we 
didn’t use the book either, but many a time we would 
take it from the shelf and turn its pages, echoes of a 
remote and happy past. A most precious cargo brought 
across the seas from Poland ...” 

In the Dimant library there are copies of several is¬ 
sues of “Gazeta Zydoivska” [Jewish Newspaper] which 
came out in occupied Poland, in the Warsaw Ghetto 
from July 23, 1940 to August 28, 1942. It was pub¬ 
lished in Polish - probably, so it would be easier for the 
Germans to control its contents. In fact, it was the semi¬ 
official body of the Judenrat, used by the Germans as a 
vehicle for their propaganda - to inform ghetto inhabi¬ 
tants of the victorious advance of the mighty German 
armies across the fronts ... 

Why did Sasha store copies of this newspaper and 
the particular 1942 issues of July 1, July 15 and Au¬ 
gust 7? What did he look for in these yellowing pag¬ 
es? A mention of family members who have turned to 
ashes, as if they had never graced the earth? A casual 
reference that would allow Sasha to reach out to their 
time? To know what life in the ghetto meant? In the 
newspapers there were, among other materials, an¬ 
nouncements that give an idea what occurred there. 
For example, that in the Jewish district grocery ration 
cards were given out and that sauerkraut was distrib¬ 
uted ... About restaurants and dance halls, and the 
cleaning of women’s fancy hats ... That life in the ghet¬ 
to went on ... About the appalling state of sanitation, 
about the battle with bed bugs ... That doctors had 
their hands more than full with work ... 
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Sasha did not find the names of close ones, but at 
least he was able to place himself in their circumstan¬ 
ces. He understood that it is only one out of many 
grains of truth, but thought: “All the same it is better 
than nothing. This newspaper was there, in that very 
time and just maybe, my father leafed through its grey¬ 
ish pages ...” 

Another emotional episode in Sasha and Gina’s life is 
connected with the books held in the Dimant library. 

From the next trip to Poland Sasha brought Itz¬ 
hak Katzenelson’s epic poem “Dos lid fun ojsgehar- 
geten jidiszen folk” [The Song of the Murdered Jewish 
People]. Gina and Sasha already knew about the life 
of Katzenelson (with his family he was in the War¬ 
saw Ghetto, from where his wife and two sons were 
deported to Treblinka. Katzenelson with the eldest 
son participated in the Ghetto Uprising and took re¬ 
fuge on the Aryan side. Then he was taken to a camp 
for the interned in Vittel, France, where at the end 
of 1943 he wrote his poem, which he buried in the 
campgrounds. 

The poet did not escape death; he was murdered 
with his eldest son in Auschwitz. After the camp was 
liberated, Katzeneleson’s friend dug out the manu¬ 
script and made it available to the public. Katzenel¬ 
son’s cantos - a farewell to his murdered people, as 
it is known, Gina and Sasha did not have the oppor¬ 
tunity to read. And here, at last, it’s Polish transla¬ 
tion rested in their waiting hands. “Do you remember 
“Mila Street” by Broniewski?“, asked Sasha. Gina 
certainly did, verse by verse; after all once, in 1947, 
it was this poem that had laid a path from Sasha’s 
heart to hers. 

Sadly, the literary legend of the street from Gina and 
Sasha’s childhood received a terrible sequel ... In war 
they were struggling for their life in Siberia - and sur¬ 
vived, but Mila did not survive, but perished. 
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Here are the lines of grief: 

There is a street in Warsaw by the name of Mila. 
O tear out the heart that is shouting, 

Instead place a stone, cold as despair! 

And carve out the eyes that would see all! 

Blind them with generous shards of clay, 

So that they cannot ever know! 

Damn the ears, seal them in deafness for now! 
So let me tell you a tale by the name of Mila. 

There is a street in Warsaw they say is Mila ... 
And whose tears do we see? 

No, not mine - my tears are now silence. 

Mila has run dry. A Jew now never weeps. 

Others can and could practice this Gentile art. 
Their tears are a river, a bitter dry wail - 
If they could see, so near, so far. 

But in the Ghetto on Mila that day 
We were alone, alone, 

Far from those so near and so far. 


My eyes were witness - no, say not a thing, no 
Do not ask what or where or when or why. 

A curse is my will unto you all: 

O never ask, let no one ever ask me ever again 

About Mila, a street they say used to stand in Warsaw . 42 

Gina comments: “Sasha’s reading struck me to the 
core. Up to that time having lived with him for forty 

42 Kacenelson, Icchak. Piesn o zamordowanym zydowskim narodzie. XII 
[Song of the Murdered Jewish People. XII]. Warszawa, 1986. 
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years, sharing daily routines and holiday escapes, ne¬ 
ver leaving his side, it was only that evening that I real¬ 
ly understood for the first time how irreversible Sasha’s 
pain was in the tragedy of the Holocaust .. 

The Dimants often flew to Europe. Sasha called these 
trips “travel not for pleasure but for memory.” They visited 
Germany and in Berlin stood by the Reichstag and at the 
Monument to the Warrior-Liberator in Treptower park. In 
Holland they visited Anne Frank’s museum - as if looking 
for answers both from executioner, liberator and victim. 

Sasha went to Russia as well. However, not to Bay- 
dayevka where he was interned in the labour camp - he 
didn’t reach it though it was uppermost in his mind. In 
later years Sasha wrote to the Soviet archives, asking 
for documents confirming that he was in the camp. 
What stood behind this persistence? Did he wish to 
receive a testimony, writ black and white, where and 
how his years as a young man had passed? Or the 
desire to restore justice at least in the form of recogni¬ 
tion by the state that such camps existed? Perhaps, he 
simply wanted to be convinced that changes in Russia 
had actually taken place, whether his request was not 
ignored and such a document could be sent ... 

Certainly, Gina and Sasha also visited Poland. While 
their parents were still alive, they would come to see 
them. What can be warmer than the warmth of a fami¬ 
ly home? They would meet friends, lap up the atmo¬ 
sphere of the native tongue, keep up old friendships 
and strike up new ones. 

Although neither Gina, nor Sasha in their professions 
were connected at all with history, they were nonethe¬ 
less on friendly terms with historians and journalists. 
Those ties were bought, probably, by the genuine inte¬ 
rest of this couple in Polish-Jewish history, especially 
the times of the last war. 

So, the Dimants had long relations with the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Jewish Historical Institute Marian Turski, 
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with the known journalist Krystyna Nastulanka coope¬ 
rating with the “Polityka” [Politics] weekly, with Adam 
Rock, editor-in-chief of the “Slowo Zydowskie”/“Dos 
Jidisze Wort” [Jewish Word] magazine, then the only 
journal in Poland, completely devoted to Jewish affairs; 
the Dimants, whenever possible, financially supported 
this magazine. Cordial relations connected them with 
the editor of this magazine Maryla Zalej ska-Komar. 
Possibly also, because she had survived the horrors of 
war in Poland; at the beginning in the Warsaw Ghetto 
and then on the Aryan side. Maryla was the source of 
first-hand information, which Gina and Sasha were so 
eager for. Unfortunately, their letters to Maryla Komar 
are not available, but her replies are - and voice those 
times as one. They give a complete idea of the passion 
Gina and Sasha looked for in any traces that happened 
to be remaining of the ghetto ... Maryla told the Di¬ 
mants about her experiences, hoping thereby to allevi¬ 
ate their pain. She described how in the ghetto, at the 
sight of the Germans or Jewish police, she would rush 
to the attic and hide under a coffin, which lay turned 
upside down. The dangerous ‘visitors’ raised the heavy 
coffin a little, but were too lazy to move it further. So 
there was the knack of curling up in one part of the 
coffin, knees under chin, to remain unnoticed. 

Maryla wrote that living in the ghetto, she had to 
sew her scarf onto the fur collar of her coat. Jews were 
obliged to hand over fur to Germans, and a coat with¬ 
out a fur collar automatically testified that its owner 
was a Jew. At the same time, the existence of a fur col¬ 
lar meant - not a Jew. So once she had left the ghetto, 
Maryla had to unstitch the scarf from the fur collar. 
Such conspiracy, such deception - all to save one’s life. 

Maryla in her letters always emphasised that fact 
that many Poles helped Jews to survive. She herself 
was helped by a Catholic priest who arranged work for 
her as a housekeeper in a house of Polish aristocrats. 
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These wonderful people also helped to hide in their 
house the young writer Kazimierz Brandys, who after 
the war gained wide popularity. All the members of the 
household, including the children, all the servants - 
all, without exception, knew who their lodgers were, 
but nobody said a word to anyone. And Maryla’s father, 
who escaped with his life from Majdanek and Dachau, 
also was rescued by a Pole. The guardian angel, with 
his own hands dug out a secret cellar where her father 
stayed until the end of the war. He managed to sur¬ 
vive. As for the other members of Maryla’s family, not 
a single trace was left. Maryla counted at least fifteen 
people and these, only the closest relatives, without 
their families and children. 

In quiet, friendly Vancouver, Gina and Sasha always 
waited for Maryla’s letters. Though they knew they shall 
read them painfully. Maryla wrote: “I left the ghetto a 
month before the start of the Uprising. When it began, 
I, being on the Aryan side, saw the glow of large fires, 
the Jewish area sinking into smoke, but it was impos¬ 
sible to cry. I would be recognised at once as a Jew.” 
Her very words, very lines, sent the Dimants back to 
the terrifying past, a catharsis of sorts, a purging and 
at the same time, liberating return. 

In 1993 Sasha set out to Poland to participate in a 
ceremony devoted to the 50 th anniversary of the War¬ 
saw Ghetto Uprising. He returned with the conviction 
that it is necessary to organise such a memorial eve¬ 
ning in Vancouver. He turned to the Holocaust Educa¬ 
tion Centre where he found acceptance for his propo¬ 
sal. There he was well known as an active supporter 
of the Centre’s inception and a memorial to victims 
at the Schara Tzedeck cemetery, where the names of 
his closest family along with many others, were set in 
stone. 

Sasha and Gina therefore planned an eventful eve¬ 
ning that would feature an exhibition, conference, and 
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a reception for guests from Warsaw. How they mana¬ 
ged to carry the burden of such an undertaking, even 
considering that all the family helped, one can only 
guess. Thus to Vancouver for this commemoration ar¬ 
rived Wladyslaw Bartoszewski (renowned Polish politi¬ 
cian and historian, former prisoner of Auschwitz, a sol¬ 
dier of the Home Army), Adam Rock from the “Jewish 
Word” magazine and Krzysztof Kasprzyk, first Consul 
General of Poland in Western Canada who played the 
main part, and others. 

The evening took place on April 18, 1996. The open¬ 
ing speech was made by Alexander Dimant. His account 
of the tragic history of Polish and European Jews was 
deeply personal. He spoke about his family and the 
street of his happy, though needy childhood to which 
there was no return: “There was no longer a Mila Street 
and there was no longer the Jewish Quarter. There was 
only a heap of rubble. And my world at that moment 
was also just a heap of rubble ... My childhood home 
was on Mila 18, where there is now only a mound of 
earth which was the Ghetto Uprising command bunker. 
In that bunker members of the command took their own 
lives. They gave up their lives, but did not give up.” 

Those gathered, the old, veterans of war and the 
young, fortunately, knowing war only from the history 
textbooks - listened with bated breath. It was a real 
demonstration of oneness, proof that the Holocaust is 
not only part of those who survived, not only all the 
Jews, but a part of all people for whom human va¬ 
lues is not an empty phrase. On this evening every¬ 
one’s thoughts returned to the past - for the sake of a 
better future. These words, perhaps, carry too great a 
pathos, but for such Vancouver commemorations they 
are absolutely in place. Everyone who took part was 
deeply moved - for true, authentic feelings always car¬ 
ry the torch from one person to another, from memory 
to memory. 
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ON WEST SIDE 


I nspired by the success of the evening, devoted to 
the 50 th anniversary of the the Warsaw Ghetto Up¬ 
rising, Gina and Sasha dreamed to be engaged in a 
new project - to bring to Vancouver the exhibition “I 
Still See Their Faces” organised in 1995 by the Polish 
Foundation “Shalom”, which enjoyed huge acclaim. As 
organisers of the exhibition put it, thanks to old pre¬ 
war pictures, Jews from Poland “discovered a history 
that was stopped short.” To dream for the Dimants 
meant to initiate a plan. There is no doubt that this 
project would have been carried out, if not for the sud¬ 
den death of Sasha on March 9, 1998. 

One more dream of the Dimants was to do something 
for the perpetuation of the memory of Janusz Korczak 
who was murdered together with 200 pupils and their 
carers from his Home for Orphans in August 1942 in 
a gas chamber in the Treblinka extermination camp. 
They wished to honour the life and death of Korczak 
who had an opportunity to save himself if he aban¬ 
doned the children, but didn’t flinch from the principle 
of serving them and through his example, turned into 
a legend. 

In the Dimant house the name Korczak was on their 
lips all the time. They bought Korczak’s books and 
those about him. Sasha even ordered at the Warsaw 
Jewish Historical Institute a copy of children’s essays 
from Korczak’s Home for Orphans that had by some 
miracle been preserved. “Besides, whatever book about 
the Shoah I would open, Korczak as a real character 
or as a symbol of self-sacrifice, was mentioned, liter¬ 
ally by everyone”, says Gina. “This comes as no sur¬ 
prise. There are not many examples in the world of 
similar heroism. Sasha also found in Izabela Gelbard’s 
book the poem “Mournful Song about Janusz Korczak” 
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where the final journey of Korczak with children from 
the Home for Orphans to the Umshlagplatz siding was 
described. Transport after transport loaded with Jews, 
was headed for death: 

The walls did not want to look 
The buildings wept 


Poor Jewish orphans - all your world in a bag 
Countless rows of legs thin in step 


God has forgotten you... And Korczak? 
Today he will not leave your side ... 


Janusz Korczak in his final glance 
made their death our millstone of guilt ,.. 43 


43 Gelbard, Izabela. Piesn zalobna o Januszu Korczaku/Piesni 
zatobne getta [Mournful Song about Janusz Korczak/Mournful 
Songs of the Ghetto], Katowice, 1946. Gelbard (1893 - 1969), the 
muse of many Polish writers and artists in interbellum Poland, 
luckily avoided death at the hands of the Nazis. Her book, as the 
author herself wrote, “isn’t an example of elevated poetry ... These 
verses were created in years of hunger, years of continuous moves 
from shelter to shelter. From place to place I transferred also a pile 
of letters, which I hid under my coat. They were always with me, 
whether I went by train or cart, whether I hid in the attic or in the 
wood ... I understood that if they find them it will be my certain 
death, but against all reason I didn’t part with them for a mintute. 
I survived - also my songs survived. Everyone I write about, is my 
friend. Among them there is no fictional character. I tried to be 
faithful to their life, as to their death, for I saw it all with my own 
eyes.” 
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This episode is described in a hundred if not a thou¬ 
sand times, but what especially struck Gina and Sasha 
was that Gelbard’s work was dated October 1942 - only 
two months after that tragic event. They valued such 
testimonies most of all. 

Then the Dimants had the idea of publishing the 
translation of the Memoirs of Irena Smigielska who in 
1932 - 1936 was the correspondent of Korczak’s news¬ 
paper “Maly Przeglad” [Little (or) Children’s Review] and 
who personally knew the Old Doctor. 44 Unfortunately 
this plan wasn’t fated to be realised. 

Then the idea to honour the name of Korczak for 
the Jewish kindergarten or one of the Children’s Hos¬ 
pital wards in Vancouver arose. But the Dimants didn’t 
manage to find understanding here. Apparently, the 
public wasn’t ready for this yet. 

And here it would seem, it is time for me as the au¬ 
thor to come out of the shadows. 

I knew from quite long experience of participation 
in the Korczak movement that in each larger city, in 
whatever corner of the planet it was - from New York 
and Paris to Rio de Janeiro and Delhi - there is at least 
one person who worships Korczak. 

I didn’t doubt that after my immigration to Cana¬ 
da I would find such a person also in Vancouver. I 
turned to the Vancouver Holocaust Education Centre 
and immediately received the phone number of the 
Dimants. 

However I didn’t call straight away. Several times, 
out of indecision, I approached the telephone, but I 
didn’t dial it. After all, these were my first days in a 
new country. I eventually overcame my shyness: Mr. 
Dimant answered the phone and then spoke in my pur¬ 
est and native Russian. It turned out that being told of 

44 Old Doctor - this name Korczak used as a broadcaster. In Swe¬ 
den Smigielska’s memoirs were published in 1991 - in Poland as 
Skradzione lata [The Stolen Years] in 2001. 
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my impending call, he waited and waited for it, walking 
round and round the phone. 

Precisely in an hour I was already in the house on 
West Side, gobbled up the well-known Gina banana 
fritters and like an overflowing river spilled out the 
many-faceted activity of the International and Russian 
Korczak Associations - of the latter I was the found¬ 
er and first President before departure to Canada. Of 
course, I also exclaimed surprise that in Canada where 
so much attention is paid to human rights, there is still 
no Korczak society. 

The idea of the creation of such a public organisa¬ 
tion in Vancouver was born in our conversation by it¬ 
self, quite naturally. Most likely, it was the case often 
spoken of: there is nothing stronger than ideas whose 
time has come. Korczak, who apparently managed to 
reflect about everything and anything, wrote about 
ideas which are in the air, ones that “hang, as if linen 
on a rope that dries in the sun. It only remains to come 
up and take them.” In a word, what occurred between 
the three of us, meant that the time came and oppor¬ 
tunity appeared in time ... 

It might be said that the idea of a Korczak Association 
arrived to Canada from Russia, of all places, in a round¬ 
about way. It could come from any other point of the 
globe because the ideas of doctor Goldszmit are so hu¬ 
mane and so universal that can’t but win over people. 

Here with enthusiasm Gina started working. She 
brought together old friends and acquaintances who 
were many and the Canadian Korczak Association 
started its life. 

The first evening of the Association took place at 
the packed hall of the Norman Rothstein Theatre in 
the Jewish Community Centre on November 14, 1999, 
where the talk about Korczak was delivered and An¬ 
drzej Wajda’s movie “Korczak” was shown. All this 
made a lasting impression on participants. Alas, Sasha 
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did not live to see this day - an irreplaceable loss for 
Gina. They had lived together for almost fifty years, in 
perfect harmony, in mutual love and respect ... A huge 
loss for the organization ... And the Korczak evening 

- such a great opportunity to honour Alexander Di- 
mant’s memory ... 

Then together with Gina we were the ‘midwives’ of 
the “Korczak and the Children of the Warsaw Ghetto” 
exhibition at the Vancouver Holocaust Education Cen¬ 
tre. We came, we made others see and we conquered. 
The exhibition opened in 2002 and since then has been 
many times staged in various Vancouver locations and 
many cities - both in Canada and even abroad. 

Gina, a permanent board member of the Korczak 
Association, was one of the leading organizers of all 
subsequent meetings and lectures. She collected help 
for orphanages in Poland, participated in fundraising 
for a monument to Korczak in Warsaw and for a monu¬ 
ment to Irena Sendlerowa in Otwock (Poland), as well 
as collecting works for the international exhibit of the 
children’s drawings “My World and I”, etc. 

Last but not least, with the advent of the Korczak 
Association in Vancouver, the relations between local 
Poles and Jews became considerably warmer - and 
in many respects just thanks to Gina and her house 
whose doors are open for all: Canadians with a long 
history, immigrants new and old, of all backgrounds. 

With Sasha’s passing, Gina has become what makes 
the house tick, a powerful magnet that still attracts 
people - those well known, less known and unknown 

- enough to say, all of them special. Who hasn’t visi¬ 
ted this house on West Side! And how many Poles and 
Jews for the first time tried here the traditional Jewish 
Sabbath dish, the legendary chulentl Now the majority 
knows this word only from books about the life of Jews 
in pre-war Poland and not from the table. Chulent is no 
more but the old saying: “With him, you can only eat 
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chulent”, meaning someone who isn’t wanted as com¬ 
pany. However in Gina’s house this was modernised: 
chulent is only offered to those who the hostess looks 
forward to. And likewise the chulent itself, as if waiting 
impatiently for the guests to mature many hours prior 
to the beginning of dinner. 

Gina did not change or buckle under another blow 
dealt by fate and terrible grief - her only son Salek’s 
early death on May 1, 2002. 

Everything in this house remains as before. An an¬ 
cient menorah, chanukkiah, Sabbath candleholders 
on the table. Not a collection of artefacts for invest¬ 
ment. No, something else - a stubborn desire to keep 
the vestiges of the past, alas, irreturnable life of pre¬ 
war Jewish Poland. 

And on the walls pictures of Warsaw: “The Old Town- 
Market Place”, “Lazienki park”, “Fretha Street”, city 
landscapes by Stanislaw Tomaszewski’s “Miedza”. 45 As 
well as portraits of Jews, among them the drawing in 
coal attributed as the work of the brilliant Polish artist 
(and playwright) Stanislaw Wyspianski (1869-1907). 

A significant part of the collection - portraits of Jews 
by the painters Dybczynski the Elder (the first name 
or initials in the signature are absent, but the signa¬ 
ture is in Cyrillic - some canvases are dated 1904 and 
1914) and Wlodzimierz Paschalis Dybczynski (1919- 
1982), i.e. Dybczynski the Younger who earned his 
reputation generally as an author of comics and book 
illustrations. 46 Interestingly enough, W. P. Dybczynski 

45 During the occupation Stanislaw Tomaszewski “Miedza” (1913- 
2000) was a member of the Home Army and author of posters of 
the Warsaw Uprising. He also created a significant collection of 
photographic documents that testified to Nazi crimes, which were 
used as incriminating proof at the Nuremberg Trials. 

46 The Dimants tried to collect more information on the Dybczyns- 
kis. But didn’t get far in their search - there was confusion in the 
information. One source said that during WW1I the father and son 
took cover in a village in the Carpathians, others that the son was 
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illustrated among many others the book “Bayonet from 
Ural Steel” by Polish author Janusz Przymanowski 
who happened to write in his essay “Studzianki” about 
Gina’s uncle, Henoch Szafer. 47 

So, in this house on West Side in the most impro¬ 
bable way, sometimes unaided and unknowingly on 
the part of their hosts, Poles and Jews from the pages 
of culture would meet and the paths of Polish and Jew¬ 
ish history would cross. 

Naturally connecting, integrating and without pre¬ 
judice was Sasha and Gina’s philosophy. Tragic Polish- 
Jewish relations notwithstanding, Poles and Jews lived 
side by side throughout the centuries and regardless 
what isolationists like to say, their history cannot be 
separated. The Dimants would always say: in the years 
of war some Poles, obsessed with hatred denounced 
Jews while others risked their own life to rescue them 
in the circumstances when Poland was the only occu¬ 
pied country in which the death penalty was in force 
for anyone who hid Jews or in some manner helped 
Jews. Were they afraid? Of course, they were afraid! 
But overcame their fear so as to remain human beings. 
“And Irena Sendlerowa who saved 2,500 Jewish child¬ 
ren! Do we need to add anything here?”, Gina says, 
leafing through the book about this remarkable Po¬ 
lish woman. “There are many good and bad examples”, 
she constantly repeats, “but I prefer to trust in the hu¬ 
man”. 

For strengthening of the benevolent relations between 
Poles and Jews, and also for long-term vigorous public 
work Gina Dimant, on May 3, 2013, was awarded the 
Officer Cross of the Order of Merit of the Republic of Po- 

imprisoned in Pawiak and then taken to the camp Stutthof, and 
the third - that during the war he was in the USSR and returned 
to Poland with Kosciuszko Army. 

47 Przymanowski, Janusz. Bagnet z uralskiej stali [Bajonet from 
Ural Steel]. Warszawa, 1953. 
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land. It was a high recognition. The award was handed 
to Gina by the Consul General of Poland in Vancouver 
Krzysztof Czapla. The reception hall in the Consulate 
was full. On the awards ceremony there were numer¬ 
ous acquaintances and friends of the heroine of the 
occasion. Of course, all her family was there. Though 
there was no husband and son. Were they alive, they 
would be proud of this day and their dearest Gina! 
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I n her long life, Gina continually appeared at various 
crossroads of geography and history, countries and 
their people, cultures and languages, various social 
and economic systems. 

At these crossroads Gina had to face at times intole¬ 
rable difficulties. Times when fate did not smile upon 
her and bear good, warmth of human companionship, 
knowledge and moral values, but the ill winds of evil, 
hatred, war, murder, and death ... She had to carry 
the burden of mourning. To endure the heartbreak of 
parting. At the same time though, what happiness was 
born from the fight against lies, racism and dictator¬ 
ship! To win. And to await the splendour of new roads 
that shall cross ... 

As mentioned, Gina has laid out her life on paper 
first of all for her grandchildren. They are energetic, in¬ 
dependent and thoughtful young people. Her grandson 
Dov, when twenty, lost his father, but successfully con¬ 
tinued his business and became the full-fledged head 
of the family. Her granddaughter Sally entered her pro¬ 
fession as a dental nurse and is continuing her studies. 
These are true rays of sunshine that set Gina’s hopes 
towards the future. 

Reaching back to the tolls of the past, Gina Dimant 
has carried out the will of her beloved husband: to put 
pen to paper so that the next generation knows what 
hellfires of history befell their lot. Even if these me¬ 
moirs are but scraps from a wast human landscape of 
an eventful and challenging life. 
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1. Gina Dimant (Hinda Wejgsman) as a girl. Warsaw, 1938. 
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2. A postcard photo sent to family for the Jewish New Year (Rosh 
HaShanah) captured Anszel and Mania Grinblat, Gina’s maternal 
grandparents. To the right of her grandfather, his sister Ewa Grin¬ 
blat. Warsaw, latter half of the 1930s. All of them lost their lives in 
Nazi occupied Poland. 
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3. Szyja Wejgsman, Gina’s pa¬ 
ternal grandfather. Warsaw, c. 
1920. He perished in the Shoah. 




4. Etla Wejgsman, 
Gina’s paternal 
grandmother. In 
the background 
the Opera House 
in Lvov, beginning 
of the 1950s. 
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5. Zamenhof Street in the Warsaw quarter ofMuranow where 
Gina lived with her parents up to 1932. The Wejgsmans rented 
an apartment on 24 Zamenhof Street. The locals called this street 
Dzika as it was its previous name being renamed only in 1930. 
There was no memorial plaque (erected later, in 1959) on the house 
where the founder of the international language of Esperanto, doc¬ 
tor Zamenhof lived. However who Zamenhof was, many Muranow 
inhabitants knew. And so did Gina's grandfather Anszel Grinblat. 
He also told Gina about this remarkable person who dreamt that 
language could help “overcome alienation between people of vari¬ 
ous nations.” 
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6, 7. Pre-war Pelco- 
wizna on the out¬ 
skirts of Warsaw 
where Gina used 
to live in the 1930s. 
Wooden temples on 
Modlinska Street: the 
Jewish synagogue 
and the Catholic 
Church of St. Jad- 
wiga. 
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8. One of the branches of the large Wejgsman family. Top row left 
to right: aunt Masza Wejgsman (b. Grinblat), Gina, her uncle Naftali 
Wejgsman (Masza’s husband) and Gina’s mother Dora Wejgsman, 
holding Gina’s little sister Lina. On the bottom row: Masza and Naf 
tali’s sons - Rysiek, Srulek and Itzek. Pelcowizna, Warsaw, 1938. 
Naftali’s entire family was murdered in the Shoah. 
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9. The ‘pack’ from Pelcowizna: Gina (far left, top row) with friends 
and cousins. Warsaw, 1938. 
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10. The town of Beshenko- 
vichy was the first point for 
the Wejgsmans after cros¬ 
sing the Soviet border. Here 
the family initially stopped 
for a month. The Catholic 
Church of St. Kazimierz 
and Rafal (built in 1650, 
photographed 1913) in No¬ 
vember 1939 still existed, 
though without crosses 
- stripped by the atheistic 
authorities of the Soviet 
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11. On the road to exile. After a long journey in cattle wagons 
across the snow-bound expanses of the Soviet Union - the first 
stop in a major city: the Novosibirsk-Central Railway Station, im¬ 
pressive in scale, brand new and shining. January 1940. 
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15. After a lengthy winter the surrounding Altai Mountains change 
into a spellbinding carpet of beautiful flowers. Contemporary pho¬ 
tograph. 
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16, 17. Abram and 
Dora Wejgsman 
in Ridder. 1940. 
Most likely, these 
photographs were 
taken for Soviet IDs 
issued to ‘former 
Polish citizens’. 



18. Gina in Leninogorsk 
(former Ridder) in 1943. By 
this time Gina’s Warsaw 
‘wardrobe’ had completely 
worn out. So her mother 
took her own coat, the 
same that had served on 
escaping Poland in 1939 
and made a dress out of 
the lining. Now her 17-year- 
old daughter had some¬ 
thing decent to wear when 
going out with her friends. 


19. Gina in Leninogorsk in 
1945. Wearing a blouse she 
had crouched from old cardi¬ 
gans and jumpers - literally 
pieced together as a ripping 
good yarn. 
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20, 21. Photos taken in the ‘Atelier’ in Leninogorsk in February 1944. 
The photographer evidently wished to - as far as possible - brigh¬ 
ten the life of townsfolk by colouring black and white photos with 
a retouch, adding an air of the romantic and exotic to their austere 
everyday routine. As far as the inscription ‘Greetings from Semipa- 
latinsk’ is concerned, it is apparent this was ‘borrowed’ from an¬ 
other snapshot artist hailing from a Kazakhstan metropolis. On the 
second photo, Gina with one of her Russian friends. 
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22. Gina in Leninogorsk with friend Tasya. 1943. 

23. Gina was particularly close to Roza. The terrible 
twins - jet black Gina and snow blond Roza - in the 
Second District were known as ‘Black and White’. 
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24. In 1945 Gina on her 
father’s instructions set 
out for Moscow, hoping 
to be received by the 
All-Soviet Union Head, 
Mikhail Ivanovich Kali¬ 
nin, in order to hear his 
considered advice on 
whether Polish com¬ 
munists after WWII are 
to remain in the Soviet 
Union or return to Po¬ 
land. As it happened, 
Gina managed to see 
Kalinin. 


25. The building of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
USSR on the corner of Mokhovaya and Komintern (Vozdvizhenka) 
in Moscow where Kalinin was based. Contemporary photograph. 
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26. In Moscow, at an inter¬ 
section, Gina had by acci¬ 
dent bumped into a Warsaw 
friend of her father, the 
artist Michal Milberger. A 
refugee from Poland, Mil¬ 
berger studied in Moscow at 
the Academy of Arts. Here 
he completed a whole series 
of monumental projects. The 
most famous - the high relief 
‘Mickiewicz and Pushkin’, 
installed in 1956 at the 
house where the two great 
poets met in 1826. 


, \» tlVnrMIfl A. MUMKKBiri 


27. Michal Milberger (on the left) playing open house at his Paris 
atelier with the famous Polish poet Czeslaw Milosz whose portrait 
the sculptor was working on in 1986. 
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29. Gina (second from the left) as part of a work detail clearing the 
ruins. Szczecin, 1946. 
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30. Inseparable. Szczecin, 1948. 



31, 32. It was Szczecin, where Gina and Sasha (born as Szaja 
Dymant, as a child known as Salek, and after the WWII as Alexan¬ 
der/Sasha Dimant) met and fell in love. 1948. 
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34. Gina with her son Saul 
Seweryn known as Salek. 
Szczecin, 1948. 



35. Gina, Salek and Sasha in Kasprowicz Park. Szczecin, 1949. 
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36. The family relaxing in Miedzywodzie near Szczecin, 1951. 



37. Parents and son. Szczecin, 1951. 
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38. Salek with his fa¬ 
vourite dog. Szklarska 
Poreba, 1952. 


39. Salek, 7, playing the 
role of King Mat I in a 
school performance of 
Janusz Korczak’s story. 
From then on, the name 
of Janusz Korczak would 
become forever part of the 
Dimant household. Szcze¬ 
cin, 1954. 




41. The family. From left to right: Gina, Sasha, Salek, Gina’s sister 
Lina, Dora and Abram (Andrzej) Wejgsman. Szczecin, beginning of 
the 1950s. 
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42. Gina with her 
younger sister Lina. 
Szczecin, 1948. 


radio i telewizjo 


43. Lina Wejgsman - 
radio announcer; her 
voice across many 
years filled 
every Szczecin 
home. 1967. 





44. Gina’s maternal uncle 45. Gina’s paternal aunt, Henia 

Felek Grinblat in Anders’ with husband, Shaul Levit, 

Army. England, 1944. soldier in the Soviet Red Army. 

USSR, June 1945. 



46. Gina’s wider family - in the first row from left to right: Heniek 
Szafer, his mother Dorka (Gina’s paternal aunt), grandma Etla 
Wejgsman and aunt Henia’s husband Shaul Levit; in the second 
row: aunt Henia, her and Shaul son, Vova Levit, aunt Mania Wejgs¬ 
man, and Henia and Shaul’s daughter, Lena Levit. Lvov, 1946. 
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48. Destroyed Kierbedz Bridge. Warsaw, 1945. 
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49. Ruins of the Warsaw Ghetto. 1945. 


50. A fragment of the historical tram route in Pelcowizna - all that 
has survived of Gina’s happily spent childhood. 2014. 
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51, 52. Information on the pre-war 
tram route no. 21 at the heritage stop, 
where Gina and her mother took the 
streetcar from Pelcowizna to Mura- 
now, to visit grandpa and grandma 
Grinblat. 2014. 



OWV PfZYSTANEK TRAMWAJOvw . 

e no Nowyi Arodnie przekazano do uiytku 28.091924 


Wolska - Chtedna - pi. Mirowski- 
ia-pl Bankowy/powrot: pi. Bankowy- 
Bramy/-Senotorska-pl. Teotralny 


^gmuntowska - Torgowo - Wi 


Ostatni tramwaj przesi 
Traftg linn tramwojowtj 
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53. Sasha Dimant (Szaja Dymant), a 
student at the trades school. Warsaw, 
1938. 
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54. Mila Street in the Warsaw quarter of Muranow, where Sasha 
lived up to September 1939. Sasha claimed that he saw Gina even 
before the war, at the intersection of Zamenhof and Mila. This was 
about 1938 when he was sixteen. Gina doubted this; she already 
looked grown up but was only twelve. However Sasha didn't 
concede and even took offense when she called into question what 
in his opinion, was the plain truth. He was so convincing that over 
time Gina too believed in this legend. “After all, why not?”, she 
thought. Everything matches: both my streets Zamenhof and Niska 
where lived the Grinblats and Mila. All, in the one neighbourhood. 
And an intersection at every step.” 
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55 . Izrael Dymant, Sasha’s father. Warsaw, 1930s. He lost his life 
in Nazi occupied Poland. 
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56. Sasha as a little boy with mother, Fajga Dymant and sister 
Chumcia. Warsaw, c. 1928. Sasha in the middle, as if shielded by 
womanly love from the whirlwind of life. The love of his parents 
and siblings possibly saved him from the trials of war. They pe¬ 
rished in Nazi occupied Poland. 


57. Szlomo Dymant, Sasha’s brother, with wife Regina. A loving 
pair - the epitome of dignity and elegance. Warsaw, 1930s. The 
couple perished in Nazi occupied Poland. 
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58, 59. Postcards 
that were sent by 
Izrael and Fajga 
Dymant from the 
Warsaw Ghetto to 
their sons Jakub 
and Szaja (Sasha) 
in Makhachkala 
(Dagestan, USSR). 
February, April, 
1941. 
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60, 61. Postcards 
that were sent by 
Izrael and Fajga 
Dymant from the 
Warsaw Ghetto to 
their sons Jakub 
and Szaja (Sasha) 
in Makhachkala 
(Dagestan, USSR). 
April, May 1941. 
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62. Sasha Dimant with friends in the Baydayevka 
labour camp near Novokuznetsk. USSR, 1944. 
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63. Student tram pass for the 1938-1939 school year, issued to Sza- 
ja Dymant in Warsaw. This document served as a basis for gaining 
the right of ‘a former Polish citizen’ for repatriation to Poland in 
1946. 
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64. Gina’s wider family: 
aunt Masza (uncle Naf- 
tali’s wife) and aunt Chana 
(uncle Chaim’s wife) with 
Masza and Naftali’s chil¬ 
dren: Rysiek, Srulek and 
Itzek. Photograph taken 
in the Warsaw Ghetto in 
1940, received by the fami¬ 
ly in the USSR. All those 
captured on this photo lost 
their lives in Nazi occupied 
Poland. 



65. Chaim Wejgsman, 
Gina’s paternal uncle - 
shot dead by Nazis on the 
street in Bialystok, taken 
over by German forces in 
September 1939, then in 
the same year given over 
to the USSR, and occupied 
again by the Germans in 
1941. 



66. The symbolic family grave 
of the Dimants, murdered in 
the Shoah. Jewish Cemetery 
on Okopowa Street in War¬ 
saw. Grave stone raised in 
2005. 
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71, 72. Friends, bonded by war. Sasha with his friend Jakub 
Borenstein in Portland, USA in 1988. The friends often met. Their 
friendship was in its own way an affirmation of their survival. 





74 . A birthday party. Salek, Gina and Sasha Dimant. 
Vancouver, 1995. 
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75. A joyous day. 
Marriage ceremo¬ 
ny: Saul Seweryn 
(Salek) Dimant 
and Rosalie Neu- 
wirth. Vancouver, 
1974. 



76. Salek with his 
children Dov and 
Sally. Vancouver, 
1987. 
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77, 78. Dov Dimant 
(1998) and Sally 
Dimant (2001) on 
receiving their high 
school diploma. 
Vancouver. 
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80, 81, 82. Paintings from the 
Dimant collection: ‘Portrait 
of a Jew’ (painter unknown), 
‘Portrait of a Jew’ by Dyb- 
czynski the Elder, ‘Reading 
the Torah’ by Wlodzimierz 
Paschalis Dybczynski. 
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83. ‘Old Town Market Place’ by Stanislaw Tomaszewski-Miedza’. 
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86, 87. Covers of rare Yiddish books published in Poland in the 
1940s; the Dimant family collection. 
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88. Sasha at the Holocaust memorial, erected at the Schara Tze- 
deck cemetery in Vancouver. 1988. 
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89. Gina at the Janusz Korczak monument at the Jewish Cemetery 
on Okopowa Street. Warsaw, 1990. 
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90. Sasha at the Holocaust memorial at Umschlagplatz. Warsaw, 
1993. 


91. Sasha at 
the Warsaw 
Ghetto Fight¬ 
ers memorial. 
Mordechai 
Anielewicz 
Bunker. War¬ 
saw, 1993. 
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92. Memorial evening, devoted to the 50 th anniversary of the 


Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. From left to right: Consul General of the 
Republic of Poland in Vancouver, Krzysztof Kasprzyk, Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the Jewish Historical Institute in Warsaw, Marian Turski, 
Polish historian and politician Wladyslaw Bartoszewski, one of 
the organisers of the Vancouver Holocaust Education Centre, Ronni 
Tessler, and initiator and organiser of the evening, Alexander Di- 
mant. Vancouver, 1995. 



93. Gina Dimant and Consul General of the Republic of Poland in 
Vancouver, Krzysztof Czapla, at the bas-relief ‘Janusz Korczak and 
Children’ unveiled at the Faculty of Education of the University of 
British Columbia. Vancouver, 2012. 
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94. Gina Dimant is 
welcomed at the Irena 
Sendlerowa memorial 
evening, organised 
by the Vancouver 
Polish-Canadian group 
‘Episode’ together with 
the Janusz Korczak 
Association of Canada. 
Vancouver, 2012. 



95. Gina Dimant with the author of the book ‘Cross¬ 
roads’, Olga Medvedeva-Nathoo. Vancouver, 2012. 
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96. Consul General of the Republic of Poland in Vancouver, Krzysz¬ 
tof Czapla, congratulates Gina Dimant on her being awarded the 
Officer Cross of the Order of Merit of the Republic of Poland - for 
strengthening cordial relations between Poles and Jews, as well as 
for public work over the years. Vancouver, May 3, 2013. 


97. To mark this special occasion at the Consulate General of the 
Republic of Poland in Vancouver, the entire Dimant family gathered. 
From left to right in the first row: Gina and her sister Lina Wejgs- 
man. In the second row: Sally, Rosalie, Dov and his wife, Jenika. 
Vancouver, May 3, 2013. 
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CROSSROADS 

A TRUE STORY OF GINA DIMANT IN WAR AND LOVE 



I n her long life, Gina continually appeared at vari¬ 
ous crossroads of geography and history, countries 
and their people, cultures and languages, various so¬ 
cial and economic systems. 

At these crossroads Gina had to face at times intole¬ 
rable difficulties. Times when fate did not smile upon 
her and bear good, warmth of human companion¬ 
ship, knowledge and moral values, but the ill winds 
of evil, hatred, war, murder and death ... She had to 
carry the burden of mourning. To endure the heart¬ 
break of parting. At the same time though, what hap¬ 
piness was born from the fight against lies, racism 
and dictatorship! To win. And to await the splendour 
of new roads that shall cross ... 

From the Epilogue 
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